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For the Companion. 


A LOST REPUTATION. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


The flight of the cashier occasioned not only an 
intense excitement in the Massachusetts town 
where he had been so long known and trusted, 
but the news of it flew upon 
telegraph wires all over the 
country. 

An examination of his ac- 
counts showed that he had 
been carrying on for a long 
time a cunningly concealed 
system of embezzlement, dat- 
ing back beyond the time 
when the mysterious loss of 
Mr. Radwood’s hundred dol- 
lars took place. Then the 
shining armor of this man’s 
reputation turned aside sus- 
picion, and the shaft had 
struck Robert. 

It had pierced him more 
deeply than anybody dream- 
ed; and he had gone off with 
the incurable wound in his 
heart. A consciousness of 
innocence is, no doubt, the 
richest consolation a wrong- 
fully accused person can have. 
It may make up for the loss 
of worldly possessions, and 
even of the world’s esteem. 
But when our friends turn 
against us, and we meet with 
coldness and distrust where 
we had reason to look for 
more devoted affection, the 
injury seems more than we 
can bear. 

**Remember, Robert, that 
no person can commit a wrong 
without doing serious and per- 
haps lasting harm to others 
besides himself.” 

These words, spoken in 
kindness by one of his best 


friends, had burnt themselves into the boy’s mem- | 


ory ; and Mr. Radwood himself had cause to think 
of them now with shame and remorse. Mr. Cush- 


ing’s wrong-doing had spread ruin and disaster | 


throughout the community; he had robbed wid- 
ows and despoiled orphans ; but the injury Robert 
had received was the bitterest of all. 

The boy had gone off with the gloomy deter- 
mination that those who had been so ready to 
think evil of him should never see his face again. 
He did not greatly blame Mr. Radwood, who had 
really meant to be kind to him; but Aunt Celia’s 
unjust reproaches were not so easy to forgive. 
Her fretful, complaining disposition made it hard 
for anybody to get along with her; and, fond as 
she really was of her nephew, he found life with 
her simply intolerable, after his disgrace. 

He did not once write to her in his absence; and 
she might never have heard from him again, if an 
old acquaintance of the boy’s had not met him 
one day in Toronto. 

Robert had had a hard struggle with fortune; 


but he had made his way heroically, and had | 


finally obtained employment in a forwarding 
house at Lewiston, on the Niagara River. His 
duties took him sometimes across the lake to 
Toronto, where he at length remained, and where 
brighter days seemed to have dawned for him. 

It was there that the drummer, Dick Wardwell, 
saw him on the street,—if indeed the pale, sickly 
youth, limping slowly, with one arm in a sling, 
could be the once ruddy, robust Robert. 

“Why, Rob!” he cried, as the cripple spoke to 
him, “who would ever have known you? You 
look as if you had been through the mill!” 

“I have,” said Robert, ‘‘and I have been ground 
pretty fine!” 

He was deeply affected by this meeting with an 
old friend,—the first familiar face he had seen 
since he left home. It was some time before he 
could command himself sufficiently to tell his 
story. 

“I didn’t use to think there was such a thing as 
downright bad luck. I believed if a person had a 


reasonable share of good sense and resolution, he | 


his voice choked—‘‘well, you see what I am come 
to at last!” 

“Tell me about it,” said Wardwell, “if you | 
can.” Seeing how feeble Rob was, he took him } 
by the well arm to steady his steps as they walked 
along together | 


“T'll tell you only the last thing,” Rob replied, | 





WA Payers. 


| I have generally had to suffer by other people’s 


after awhile. “It would take too long to g0 | 
| back to the beginning.” His voice choked again, 
| as he remembered what that beginning was. 


“T thought the worst was over,” he 
went on, presently “I had a very 
good place here in Toronto; the work 
was hard, but I never was afraid of hard work. 


mistakes or misdeeds, and so it happened again. 
About three weeks ago a drunken man’s team 
came rushing around a corner and ran into a 
wagon I was riding on, beside the driver. The | 
| shock threw me off, and two heavy wheels passed | 
| over me; my right arm was broken, and I was 
| hurt internally in a way the doctors don’t under- 
stand. My arm is getting better, but I seem to be 
| getting worse. It has taken nearly all my money 
| to pay the expenses of my sickness; and the Lord 
| only knows when I shall be able to get to work 
| again, ifever. I tell you what, Dick,” Rob added, 
with an effort at cheerfulness, “I was never so 
| broken up in my life before—except once!” 

Dick did his best to encourage him. ‘Yes, 
| you’ve had a rough time, Rob! But I guess 
| things will come out all right with you. You 
| heard, of course, the great news about your friend 
| Cushing ?” 

“My friend Cushing!” Rob exclaimed, bitterly. 
| You mean the cashier? No; what has happened 
| to him ?” 
| “Is i possible you never saw anything of it in| 
| the newspapers ?” cried Dick. ‘They were full | 
| of it.” 
| I] haven't always been in a way of seeing the 
newspapers,” Rob replied. ‘He can’t have been | 
elected President of the United States; I should | 
have heard of that.” 
| Well, no; I don’t think he would have ac- 
cepted that modest situation, on account of the 
small salary,” said Dick. “It cost Mr. Cushing a 
good deal to live. Will you believe that, in his 
last year in the bank, he embezzled about seventy- 
five thousand dollars belonging to stockholders | 
and depositors, just about ruining your poor old | 
Aunt Mortimer, among others? And to think you | 
never heard of it!” | 

In his feeble condition the news gave Robert | 
such a shock that he would have sunk down in| 
the nearest door-way if Dick had not held him | 
up. 
“Of course you will be anxious to know what | 














many people share that anxiety. One night he 
packed up what there was left in the bank worth 
carrying off, and skipped over the border; he 
was traced to Canada, but he was never arrested, 
and if he had been, I don’t suppose he could have 
been taken back to the yearning embraces of 
his friends. The extradition treaty don’t cover 
offences of just that sort, as it ought to. He 
never sent for his poor wife, and she is in town 
there now; she does dress-making for a living.” 


“Scoundrel!” muttered Rob, in a voice so deep 
and hoarse as to be scarcely audible. ‘He was 
held up as such a pattern to young men! And all 
the while”—— 

“And all the while he was gambling in stocks 
with other people’s money, and living a corrupt 
private life which even his own wife never sus- 
pected. But things against him were beginning 
to leak out. He got the start of an investigation 


| boy's friends at home. 


to do my best, but one thing after another has”-— | sarcastic drummer continued. ‘Well, a good | train that was just leaving for Hamilton; and he 


saw Robert no more. 

It was two or three weeks before Dick, return- 
ing from his trip, reported Rob’s condition to the 
Aunt Celia immediately 
wrote to him, but received no reply to her letter. 
Then Mr. Radwood packed his valise, and saying 
that he was going to take a short vacation, started 
one morning for Toronto. 

Hardly giving himself time for needed rest 


, and refreshment after his arrival, the old gen- 





by scrambling up what he could at the last mo-| 


ment, and wrecking the bank, which must have 
been about as good as wrecked already.” 

“How long ago was this ?” Rob asked. 

‘Almost three years.” 

“And I never knew it!” 

“You poor innocent!” said Dick. ‘No doubt 
you thought he was still flourishing like a green 
bay tree, a shining example to the rising genera- 
tion; while you”—— 

He suddenly stopped, and faced Robert. 


tleman = sallied forth from 
his hotel, and began a long, 
harassing, and fruitless search 
for Robert. We found the 
room where Dick had last 
him; but he had left 
that for cheaper lodgings. He 
was still at the time. 
What had afterwards become 
of him, or whether he was 
yet alive, could not be learned 
in an hour. 


seen 


sick 


Mr. Radwood was on his 
way to make inquiries at the 
post-office, eagerly scanning 
every face he saw, when he 
encountered that gave 
him more surprise than pleas- 
ure. 


one 


He recognized it at once, 
notwithstanding a full beard 
that unfamiliar, He 
paused, directly in the way 
of its approach. It turned 
aside, and was hurrying past, 
without appearing to notice 
him, when Mr. Radwood said 
in a voice 
attention, — 

“Mr, Cushing 

“Ah! Radwood !” exclaim- 
ed the ex-cashier, feigning 
surprise. ‘What brings you 
to—to the Dominion ?” 

It the same alert, 
smart, self-possessed Cush- 
ing; but the meeting had ev- 
idently flustered him a little. 

“Not the same business that brought you here, 
I am happy to say,” replied the old merchant, 
with smiling but terrible frankness. ‘Although 
a bad business, it isn’t so bad as that.” 

“I see, you—and I suppose, most people— 
blame me more than I, perhaps, deserve,” said 
the embezzler, evidently anxious to hasten on. 

The two had not shaken hands. But the old 
gentleman took the other by the arm to detain 
him. 

“You now have an opportunity to explain your- 
self,” he said. ‘There is one little thing especially 
which I wish cleared up. Come, Cushing! let’s 
step out on the pier yonder, and have a talk.” 

Cushing drew a deep breath, gave a shrug, and 
complied. They sat down on a solitary box, in 
full view of the bright lake, enlivened by boats 
and sails; and conversed in voices hardly louder 


was 


that commanded 


was 





| than the murmur of the waves dashing against 


“Do you know, my boy, that new departure of | 


the brilliant Cushing explained some things that | 


were mysteries before ?” 

Rob trembled, but when he would have spoken, 
a dry, gasping sob came instead of words. 

“Yes, my boy; about that hundred dollars, for 
instance. Nobody believed a man in his boots 
would be guilty of such a trick. Now everybody 
believes he took advantage of his good name to 
ward off suspicion from himself, and to let it fall 
upon another party we know. There is one thing, 
Rob; nobody now has any idea that that other 
party took Radwood’s hundred dollars.” 

“I wish I had known! Three years! and I 


| have gone on thinking folks still suspected—O 


Dick! Dick! it is too much!” 





The effect of the disclosure upon Robert was | 


far different from what the drummer had antici- 


| pated. The joy in his vindication seemed quite 


lost in the overwhelming recollection of his long 
and needless sufferings. 

“It is too late now!” he said. ‘The harm has 
been done. I am glad they know—but—I can 
never be now what I might have been.” He 
trembled so that Dick had to help him to his 
lodgings, where he left him, promising to see him 
again before quitting Toronto, if he could spare 
the time. But after transacting his business in 


could get on, in spite of obstacles. I have tried | has become of your friend and benefaster,” the | the city, he thought he might as well run for a 


the wharf. 

“I suppose it was generally thought that I de- 
liberately planned the misappropriation of the 
funds of the bank,”—this was the ex-cashier’s 
term for the thing to which some plain people had 
given a less polite name. “Butitisn’tso. I be- 
gan borrowing a little at a time, meaning to return 
it all when I could. But I met with losses which 
made that impossible. Then, when I found it was 
all up with me, I own I helped myself to what I 
could, when I left. A man will protect himself, 
you know. And one may as well be accused of 
taking an old sheep as a lamb.” 

Mr. Cushing smiled in a ghastly sort of way; 
for he could see that the upright old merchant had 
only a frown for sophistry of that sort. 

“Yes, a burglar will protect himself with a pis- 
tol; and, having committed one crime, save him- 
self by another. But there is now and then a 
man, Iam happy to think,” Mr. Radwood con- 
tinued,—‘“‘here and there an old-fashioned individ- 
ual, who would prefer to atone for a wrong, even 
at the cost of self-sacrifice. What have you 
gained, Mr. Cushing? Wouldn’t you be vastly 
better off, back where you were, an honest, self- 
respecting man, though ever so poor, than you 
could ever possibly be, with any. amount of ill- 
gotten wealth? Be candid, Cushing!” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” the fugitive admitted, 
with a flickering eye, anda twitching lip. ‘“ButI 
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am not rich. I haven’t been lucky in my ventures ; 
I am really a poor man, Mr. Radwood.” He had, 
in fact, a sort of unwholesome, brushed-up, seedy- 
genteel look, which bore witness to his words. 
‘‘{ came up here from Kingston on a little busi- 
ness, which has turned out badly, and’”’—he fal- 
tered, and gave the old gentleman a wistful look, 
—*‘I was wondering where I could borrow money 
to pay my passage back on the steamer.” 

“T’ll lend it to you, if you'll frankly tell me one 
thing, Cushing.” 

Cushing gave a hopeful, eager start. 

“T’ll tell you anything!” he exclaimed. The 
old merchant now put bluntly the question which 
he had in mind from the first. 

‘‘How dared you do it?” he asked, after re- 
minding the peculator of the circumstances attend- 
ing the loss of a certain hundred dollars. 

“I dared, because nobody would believe I 
dared,” Cushing replied with shameless candor. 
“And T’ll tell you what put it into my head. 
While your errand-boy was waiting for the cash, 
I saw his cousin waiting for him, outside the door. 
I was just beginning to get into trouble. I wanted 
just that hundred dollars. I said to myself, ‘If 
that Dan Ames was to receive the money, it would 
be easy for anybody to believe he stole a part of 
it.’ My next thought was, ‘A boy that goes with 
him,’—and before I got farther, thinking of the 
consequences, | kept back the hundred, and put 
the rest in a loose wrapper. I really hoped people 
might think it had been lost. I was awfully sorry 
for the result! What ever became of that boy ?” 

“‘Ah! that’s what I would like to know. I would 
like to know, also,” exclaimed the old merchant, 
in an agonized tone. ‘Is it possible for a man like 
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| while the old merchant, giving the boy’s hand an | ella with a board! Oh, the wretch! how I would| ‘“Yes’m, I’m larnin’ wid ’em. I gits the fust 


ardent shake, exclaimed,— 

“Sick or well, Robert, remember you always 
have a place in my store. Your salary begins to- 
| day; but you needn’t put in an appearance there 
| for three months, unless you wish to.” 

Within a week, however, Robert was in his old 
place again, or rather in a new and much better 
position, which he continued to hold until he 

| was promoted to a partnership in the business. 
The relations of father and son could not be more 
affectionately confidential than those thencefor- 
| ward existing between him and Mr. Radwood. 

At the same time a miracle seemed to have 
been wrought in Aunt Celia; for she never again 
| gave her nephew a fretful or impatient word. And 
| Dan Ames, who was often heard from, still wore 
|a good hat and bore a respectable name. And 
,the cashier? We only know that his deserted 
| wife still gains a humble but honest living by 
dressmaking. 
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IDEALS. 


All true belief is action deep, 
And perish that unkind Ideal 
That does not reach hands toward the Real, 
Toilfully striving up the steep. 
A. R. WELLS. 
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For the Companion. 


CINDERELLA AND BAGS. 


“You Carrie! Carr-ee! Carline Dwight! Ef 
you don’t come rite away to Bags, I’ll know the 





you to realize the enormity of the wrong you did, 
and—I am bowed to the earth when I think of it!— | 
made me do? Suffering as I must, as long as I 
live, for my part in it,—a comparatively innocent 
part,—I wonder how you can endure existence a 
day, with such a thing on your conscience !” 

Then, while the ex-cashier nervously whittled | 
a stick, and let the shavings blow off into the 
water, the old man told the story, as far as he 
knew it, of what that wrong had caused Robert 
Mortimer to sutfer. 

“f am very sorry!” Cushing faltered, with a 
sincerity as deep, perhaps, as his shallow, selfish 
nature was capable of. “Of course I never 
dreamed of such consequences.” 

“No!” Mr. Radwood exclaimed, with strong 
feeling. ‘The consequences of a wrong are eter- | 
nal; but what wrong-doer ever stops to think of 
that?” 

He rose to his feet. **Go with me to the steam- 
boat office over yonder, and you shall have your 
ticket for Kingston. ‘Then I must resume my 
dreary hunt for that poor boy.” 


| 





*T am very sorry for him,” Cushing repeated, as 
they walked away together. 

“So am I; so am I!” said the old merchant. 
**But Lam far more sorry for you! far more sorry 
for you!” 

Those were almost the last words he addressed | 
to the defaulter, whom he left waiting for the boat, 
which could be seen steaming over from Lewis- 
ton. | 

At the post-office he found that Aunt Celia’s let- 
ter to her néphew had never been delivered. He 
remained in the city two days, when, convinced | 
that Robert had left it, he took the boat for Lew- 
iston, and continued the hunt for him there. But | 
neither could any of the boy’s Lewiston friends | 
give any information regarding him. 

Sadly discouraged, the old gentleman took the | 
train for home; and immediately on his arrival | 
the next day, called at Miss Mortimer’s door, to 
report to her the ill success of his journey. | 

“Come in! come in!” she said, grasping his | 
hand and drawing him into the house, while bright | 
tears flashed in her eyes. ‘You have been away 
for news, and got none. I have staid at home, | 
and T have news for you.” 


There was exultation in her trembling voice as 
she threw open the door, and showed a pale but 
very contented-looking young man rising from a 
lounge. It was Robert himself, who a moment | 
later was clasped in the old merchant’s fatherly 
arms. 

His story was quickly told. After learning 
from Dick that his aunt had lost a large part of 
her income through Cushing’s dishonesty, his 
heart had softened towards her, and a deep 
yearning, combined with a strong sense of duty, 
impelled him to set out for home shortly before 
Mr. Radwood, started on his journey. He was 
gradually getting better of his bodily injuries, and 
he no longer carried his arm inasling. From his 
deeper hurts, too, he was fast recovering; and if 
any additional salve for them were needed, it 
came in the account the old merchant gave of his 
meeting with Cushing. 

“Oh, that man! that man!” exclaimed Aunt 
Celia, with passionate indignation; ‘how could I 
ever take his word against that of my own truth- 
ful Robert? Oh, the misery he has caused us! 
But we don’t care now, do we, Rob? If he had 
robbed me of every cent I have, I should care 
now only for your sake, since I have you back 
again.” 

**[ think we shall get along,” said Robert, with a 
glistening smile. ‘‘l am not good for much yet, 
but I think I shall be able’ to get to work and find 
something to do, before a great while. Then I 
shall trv to repay you for all you have ever done 
fur me.” 

“O Robert! don’t speak of that!’ she implored ; 


” 


reason! Here he’s a-tumbled down and broke his 
head, and is jest a-howlin’ me crazy, and me with 
my clothes in the tub, and not a livin’ soul to lend 
ahand! Take him away and stop his squallin’, 


| and take that and that for bein’ out of the way!” 


And then followed a rapid series of slaps and 
boxes, which the ragged, unkempt ‘Carline” 
dodged with extraordinary agility, holding up a 
big, squalling baby as a kind of shield. 

Yet many of the blows fell upon her little frail, 
thin body, and we could see her writhe, though 
she uttered no complaint. 

A like scene was an every-day occurrence which 
my friend, Mrs. Lisle, and myself watched with 
indignant interest from our window in the next 
cottage. 

We had come one summer to this obscure little 


village of Dalton, in southwestern Louisiana; I 


for perfect rest after a weary year of hard work, 
and my friend, who was a wealthy widow, to 
breathe the healthful air for which Dalton Hill is 
famous. 

The little cottage which we had rented for the 


season, was some distance from the village, and | 


built on the slope of the hill. It was a commodi- 


| ous house with lovely scenery around it, but the 


quiet we both longed for was not there. Our next 
neighbor proved to be a washerwoman with a 


large family of children, and day and night were | 


made hideous by her incessant scolding. 

There was no Mr. Dwight, fortunately for him; 
poor fellow! one might fancy he must have been 
glad to die and get out of the range of the virago’s 
tongue. 

She was a little, thin, wiry-looking woman, as 
active as a squirrel, and a voice so shrill and sharp 
that it pierced your ears like a knife. 

There was a grown daughter, too, a sluttish, 
fussy, coarse, overblown young woman, who never 
seemed to do anything but arouse her mother’s 
fury against the children. Her business seemed 
to be to try on the fine lawns and muslins of the 
customers, after her mother had ironed them. 

She never assisted her mother, and the mother 
never seemed to expect it; all the tenderness of 
her hard heart went out to that silly daughter. 

But as for Caroline, or ‘‘Carline,” as her mother 


| called her,—we dubbed her Cinderella,—she was 


ateverybody’s bidding. A universal drudge, paid 
by hard words and harder blows! 

If there was to be five cents’ worth of anything 
bought in the village, Cinderella was sent. The 
two great, hulking boys were never made to assist 
her or lighten her daily toil. Rain or shine, the 
poor little bare feet and slender figure could be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


like to have her tied and thrown in jail 
| It was true. Blows were falling thick and fast 
/on the poor little crouching form. She held up 
| her arms to ward off the blows from her face. 
She never used to scream, under all the ill-treat- 
ment she received. 

Mrs. Lisle put her head out of the window and 
cried out,— 

“Are you not ashamed, woman, to beat that | 
poor little child so cruelly ?” 

‘*Who’s you a-callin’ me ooman in that sassy 
way, you stuck-up thing? What call have you 
got to be pokin’ your nose in my business ?” 

“T’m not going to see the child killed before my 
| eyes,” persisted Mrs. Lisle; “if you don’t stop, 
| I’ll send for a constable, and have you arrested.” 
| ‘Let em come on!” roared the virago, shaking 
| her clenched fist at the speaker. ‘I kin clean ’em 
out, and you, too. Can’t whip my own child, 
hey, but you must be interlopin’ and a’cusing me 
like a dog ?” 

Mrs. Lisle drew in her head, thoroughly dis- | 
comfited. 

Either satistied with having driven her enemy | 
within, or scared at the name of the law, the | 
woman ceased her blows. 

“Now, take Bags, you good-for-nothin’,” we 
heard her say, “‘go off with him where I won’t 
see you nor him till night!” 

We watched poor little Cinderella as she toiled 
down the hill. Her step had lost all its spring, 
her back was bent, and she dragged herself 
slowly along towards the woods. Evidently the 
beating had been too much for her strength this 
time. 

“Let us follow her,” said Mrs. Lisle, impul- 
sively. ‘Mary, do you know I’m tempted to do 
anything to get that little victim out of those 
merciless clutches. I'll complain to the authori- 
ties. No, that won’t do, for it will only make her 
situation worse. I'll steal her, and take her 
| where no one here will ever hear from her. Don’t 
laugh! I tell you I’m wrought up to such a 
pitch that I can’t answer for myself any longer. 
Why, I’m capable at this minute of setting every- 
thing at defiance to gain my object.” 

I knew she was. She was a hot-headed, warm- 
hearted, eccentric woman, who all her life had 
done exactly as she pleased, and by virtue of her | 
large fortune and strong will had always man- | 
aged to make those around her follow her lead. 

“T only wish we could devise some feasible | 
plan to rescue her,” I said, as we walked in the | 
direction the child had taken. 

‘Feasible plan! psha! 
sible which is possible.” 

‘“‘Hadn’t you better consult Cinderella herself, 
first?” Lasked. ‘Perhaps she won’t go.” 

A look of astonishment answered me. ‘Per- | 
haps she’d rather stay here and be beaten and | 
murdered. Much you know about human na- 
ture, and a poor timid child’s nature in particu- | 
lar!” | 

We had by this time reached the favorite 














| 
Any plan shail be fea- | 





j}haunt; a fairy circle of vivid green, through | 


which flowed a clear, deep stream, and surrounded 
on three sides by dense forest. 

“There she is!” whispered Mrs. Lisle; “and 
what is she doing ?” 

Yes, there was Cinderella, perched on the roots 
of a large oak tree, Bags digging with his fingers 
| in the dirt at her feet, and around her, in a semi- 
circle, squatted five or six children more ragged 
and unkempt than herself. 

The tears had worn a channel down her smeared 
face, but she was busily intent on—what do you 
think ? 

Teaching the little class from the torn leaf of 
a primer, words of one syllable! 

“You see, Nance,” she was saying, ‘I can’t 
*xactly tell you what h-o-i-s-t spells, caze I aint | 
larned it myself. Haint had no chance this week 
| to git to ole Mam Green’s; and she shows me all 
| the hard words. But you aint got to h-o-i-s-t yet. 
| You’re at ‘lark’ yet. Study it, and don’t say one 
word.” 
| We remained hidden by the trees and listening. 
| What a little ragged school it was, and what a | 
| 
| funny little teacher! | 
| Her sweet gray eyes were heavy and red-rimmed, | 








chance, and then I shows ’em.” 

“But you have no books.” 

“Oh, yes’m! we’ve got lots of leaves here,” 
reaching behind her to the hollow of the tree under 
which she was sitting, and pulling out a bundle of 
torn primer leaves and old newspapers. 

‘‘We picks ’em up by the school-house, and the 
teacher, he gin Bob a whole primer. Didn’t he, 
Bob ?” 

Bob, turning very red, fumbled in his pocket, 


}and brought out a greasy, dilapidated primer. 
| The other children gazed adiniringly at the treas- 


ure. 

“Oh! we’ve got plenty to larn on,” continued 
Carrie; ‘‘and we leaves them here in this dry hole 
where they’re handy when we wants ’em. Come 
now, children. I reckon it’s time to be goin’. 
Good-evenin’,” preparing to follow the others. 

“Stop a minute,” said Mrs. Lisle, laying her 
hand on her shoulder. ‘Let the rest go on, and 
put down that heavy child. I wish to speak to 
you.” 

She stood quietly, her beautiful eyes fixed on 
Mrs. Lisle, a little surprised and expectant. 

‘‘How would you like, Carrie, to leave this place, 
and go with me? You should have beautiful 
dresses, and go to school every day.” 

A flash of delight leaped into the wide-open 
eyes, and she caught her breath with a little sob. 

‘“*Will mammy let me?” was all she could say. 

“Perhaps. But if she will not, won’t you let 
me take you away? I have nochild, Carrie. I 
want you for my own little daughter.” 

The shaggy head went down on her bosom, and 
we saw two large blue welts across her neck, 
which the cruel hands had left there. 

“Oh, I want to go so bad,” her hands locking 
and unlocking iu her agitation. ‘You’re good 
and kind to everybody, and I does love you. But 
mammy aint got nobody to help but me and Bags. 
What’ll poor Bags do if I goes ?” 

“Surely,” retorted Mrs. Lisle, “‘you can’t care 
for that brat who gets you a beating every day, and 
scratches and bites you like a vicious monkey ? 
You ought to be glad to get rid of Bags.” 

“But he don’t know any better, ma’am; and 
he does love me, don’t you, Bags ?” catching up 
the child to her breast, and smothering it with 
kisses. 

“Why, everybody ’d be on top of him if it 


wasn’t for me, and they’d scrush the life out of 


him.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Lisle; “think over all 
I’ve said to you. I will be here two weeks longer, 
and in that time if you come to me and say, ‘I'll 
go,’ go you shall.” 

Carrie walked away, thoughtfully ; Bags quiet, 
for a wonder. 

“Cinderella didn’t exactly leap into her fairy 
godmother’s aris,” I said, mockingly. 

‘Dear little thing! What a loving heart she 
must have, that she stays to be maltreated, mere- 
ly to keep Bags from being ‘scrushed out.’ Mark 
my words, I’ll have her, yet!” 

And so she did, though not as she had planned. 

Ceaseless scolding and the wash-tub at last con- 
quered Mrs. Dwight. Fortwo days her voice was 
not raised, and we heard she was ill. On the 
third day we learned of her death by the passion- 
ate sobbing of poor Cinderella. 

After the funeral, the children were scattered 
among the neighbors, for Mrs. Dwight was desti- 
tute, and had neither kith nor kin in the country. 

It was very easy for Mrs. Lisle to get possession 
of the child, for the parish officers were only too 
glad to get the burthen of her support off their 
shoulders, 

My last glimpse of Cinderella (for my friend 
left Dalton before me) was of a neatly-dressed 
girl sitting in the corner of Mrs. Lisle’s carriage, 
and sobbing over Bags as if her heart would 
break. She stuffed his hands and mouth with 
candy, and waved her handkerchief at him as 
long as the c irriage was in sight. 

Years rolled by. I had never met my friend, 
Mrs. Lisle, since we parted at Dalton. At long 
intervals I heard from her. 

Accounts of Carrie’s wonderful progress in her 
studies, of her accomplishments, her beauty and 
piety, filled all her letters. She was a mother in- 


seen flying down the hill on errands, or staggering | but how they shone when one little fellow who | ordinately fond and proud of her only child. 


under the weight of Bags, a great, unwholesome- 
faced baby. 

Cinderella was about ten years old, a pretty, 
patient little creature, with sweet gray eyes shin- 
ing like stars out of a very dirty face. She had 
yellow curly hair always in a tangle, like a brush- 
heap, through which a comb had seldom made a 

| pathway. I don’t think I ever saw her with a 
whole dress, or a clean face. 


Perhaps Cinderella had a natural affinity for | 


dirt, as her mother said. But when a small girl 
has to wash dishes and pots, take care of a baby, 
be smeared over by the sticky hands of four little 
ones, and pelted with mud-cakes by rude boys, 
she can not be a model of neatness. 

We noticed one thing of frequent recurrence. 

In the afternoon, when the work of the day was 
over, Cinderella would catch up Bags and start 
for the woods. Before she got there, other chil- 
dren from different directions would join her, and 
they all disappeared until sunset, when the pro- 
cession re-appeared and separated, Cinderella go- 
ing her way alone. 

One morning, while I was writing in my room, 
Mrs. Lisle called to me in an excited manner,— 

“Come here! That monster is beating Cinder- 


| boggled at “bell” at last mastered the difficult 
| word! 

“Now let’s sing,” she said. ‘You've bin fust- | 
rate children this evening.” | 

It was the simple little Sunday school hymn, | 
‘Marching Along,” they sung; but in it Carrie’s 
voice rose clear and with triumphant fervor in its 
tones. 

Poor little waifs ! 

They had evidently learned the hymn from hap- | 
pier children, who, clean and neat, had passed | 
| their longing eyes on their way to Sunday school. 

They never went to church, though we recognized 
| faces we had often seen on the church steps. 
| Are you surprised that tears rose into our eyes 
| at the sight of these small outcasts, raising their 
| voices in praise to Him, in His glorious temple of 
the forest ? 
| Perhaps they did not quite understand what | 
| they were singing, but they knew they were ad- | 
| dressing a power greater than mortal greatness. 
| As the hymn closed, we stepped forward. The 











Once she wrote: 


“If it were not for that vile Bags (you remember 
him?) I would feel that no one shares Carrie’s heart 
with me. She sends all her pocket-money for his 
use. She is forever dreading that he may not be well 
treated. In short, Bags is the bane of my life.” 

Not many years after this letter, [heard of Mrs. 
Lisle’s death. She left her large property to her 
adopted daughter, for she had no relatives who 
had a right to the smallest portion of it. 

Last summer, eleven years after my first visit, 
I returned to Dalton. The little village had be- 
come quiteatown. Finding changes everywhere, 
I sauntered towards the forest nook on Silver 
Creek. 

For a little distance the forest seemed unchanged, 
until I reached the open space I have before de- 
scribed. Just back of the same oak where Cin- 


| derella held her ragged school, a handsome build- 


ing was in progress. Two gentlemen were looking 
over the enclosure. 

“Can you tell me what building this is?’ I 
asked one of them, my curiosity roused to the 


children all huddled together, staring at us with | highest pitch. 


frightened eyes,—all but our Cinderella, who knew 


us well, and smiled brightly at us. 
| ‘Teaching school, Carrie ?” said Mrs. Lisle. 


“It is to make part of a ‘kindergarten,’” he an- 
swered, courteously. “The grounds are to be 


laid off, and embellished on the European plan. 
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It is the noble undertaking of an heiress, a Miss 
Lisle, and there she comes now.” 

Was I dreaming? Could that tall, elegant- 
looking young woman be the Cinderella of old? 
I hesitated until she drew near, and the eyes, the 
unmistakable eyes, with their long, curling lashes, 
fell upon me. 

“Don't you know me, Carrie?” { asked, step- 
ping forward. ‘‘Have you forgotten your adopted 
mother’s old friend :” 

She gave a little cry of delight, and her arms 
were around my neck. 

“Forgotten you! Never! She talked of you | 
to the last,’ and her tears fell fast as she told me 
of my dear old friend’s latter days. When she 
grew more composed, we walked on, and I alluded 
to the building we had just left. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am building a monument 
to the noblest of women. Could a better use be 
made of a portion of her large fortune than to 
save poor children from the sufferings from which 
she rescued one? Poor mothers, who cannot work | 
out, for the charge of a large family, will bless | 
her name. As for the children, they shall be 
taught, amused, and their childhood made so hap- 
py and so good.” 

‘‘Was this appropriation Mrs. Lisle’s wish?” I 
asked. 

“Not exactly. She left me the uncontrolled use 
of her property, but I think she would have ap- 
proved of this disposition of it.” 

“What has become of your brothers and sis- | 
ters ?” I asked. | 
“Eliza married, and went to California, taking 
the two eldest boys with her. 

course, is with me.” 

‘Julius? I don’t remember him.” 

“Don’t remember Bags ?” with a merry laugh. 

“His name was Julius, though it’s only lately 
dropped his nickname. 


rode along. 
“Why are you so thoughtful, my friend ?” 
softly, laying her hand on mine. 


“Tt’s a fairy-tale, a veritable fairy-tale!” Icried, rousing 
“Cinderella is here, and the carriage and horses 


myself. 

and fine dresses, but when is the prince coming ?” 
“Perhaps he is here already,” 

smile and a blush. 

the best and noblest of men next week.” 


She mentioned a name very familiar to me, as that of 


a man noted for his ability and philanthropy. 


I was at the wedding, and in the words of the old fairy- 
tale, the name of which I have borrowed: ‘They were 


married, and lived happily ever after.” 


M. B. WiLLIAMs. 


For the Companion. 
EMPIRE. 
A cobbler’s bench, if I am king, 
Will furnish a sufficient throne. 


The royal chair a fool sat on 
Would straight become a foolish thing. 


A. R. W. 


— er - -—- 


For the Companion, 


HOW WE GOT A PIANO. 


It was not drawn in a lottery, nor by getting subscribers to 
a popular paper; though my sister and myself had seriously 
Living as we do, 


discussed this latter method of securing one. 
however, in a sparsely populated Minnesota county, 

the idea seemed hardly practicable, and we had about | 
concluded that our best way was to start a flower-farm 

and manufacture perfumes by a new process of which 
we had latterly read, when fate seemed to interpose | 
in the strange manner which I shall briefly relate. | 


A fine, intelligent young fellow 
he is, too, and will take high honors when he graduates.” 

A handsomely-appointed carriage waited at the entrance 
of the woods. I had been so astonished by all I had heard 
and seen that I became silent, trying to realize it all as we 


asked Carrie, 


she whispered, with a 
“At any rate, I am going to marry 


Hanee then tried to open the trap-door, but a tim- 
ber from the barn and a large stone had fallen partly 
onit. They had to push for some time to get the | 
door up. 

Such a scene as then met our eyes! the ground 
strewn with timbers and broken boards; the fences, 
fruit trees, the garden all blown away; the barn gone, | 
and with it the sheds and other outbuildings. One 
would hardly have recognized it as the same farm. 

But the house, which father had purposely built low 
and very strong, still stood in its place, though the 
cyclone had twisted it partly around, and the top of | 
the chimney was carried off. | 

Nearly every pane of glass was broken, many of the | 
weather-boards were ripped off, and in more than a 
dozen places great splinters of timber, or planks, had 
struck the walls, and piercing them, stuck out at all 
angles. 

Through the roof there was a great hole as big as a 
grave. Mother gave one look at her house, and burst | 
out crying. 

But it was raining now considerably, and bad as 
our house looked, we were glad to run to it for shelter, 


| and were glad that we had any kind of a house left us. 


It was difficult getting the door open, the house 
had experienced such a twist. As we were trying to 
force an entrance, a strange object in our yard at- | 
tracted our attention. It seemed to be a huge box 
on legs. 

“It is a piano,” said father. 

I ran to it in the rain, and exclaimed,— 

“Yes, surely it is a piano. But the wind could | 


have hardly blown away a piano.” 

Its legs were broken, and it was somewhat scarred, | 
nevertheless it was a piano. 

In an hour we tugged the piano into the house, and 
It was, in very | 


set it up, and I played a tune on it. 


Annie died, and Julius, of 
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HOW WE 
truth, a windfall. Where it had come from, we had 
not the slightest idea. None of our near neighbors 
owned a piano. 

About the place where we found the piano was the 
partial wreck of a house. The instrument had evi- 
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tunate one, as the view to the right was concealed; | 


and in this way one day I swam over the tentacles of 
a large man-of-war. I was in about seven feet of 
water, and the contact immediately gave me such a 


| Shock that I almost lost the power of motion and 


sank. 

As I struck the bottom with my feet I pushed up, 
and partially recovered myself—sufficiently, at least, 
to call for help. Some laborers at work near by sprang 
into the water and carried me ashore, and by this 
time I could breathe with extreme difficulty, this 
being the most serious symptom. The purple mass was 
scraped from the skin with knives and razors, but it 
seemed to have sunk into the flesh. For six or seven 
months afterward I could very readily have passed for 
a tattooed man, the entire middle and lower portion 
of the body being covered with the most fanciful trac- 
ings imaginable. 


—_——__—__4@p——— 


THE WOUNDED EAGLE. 


So the struck eagle stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart: 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nurs’d the pinion which impelled the steel. 
—Byron, 


_— 
> 





For the Companion, 


A YOUNG NATURALIST’S STORIES. 


If there is one thing that I set myself against more 
than another, it is birds’-nesting. It has always 
seemed to me very cruel and very wicked. The 
proper place for a nest is in a tree, or a niche in the 
wall, or on the open ground, according to the taste and 
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and of the manners and customs of the birds them- 
selves. 

His egg-collection is always growing, because, 
| knowing his passion for such things, his friends are 
| often giving him some addition to it, which in some 
cases they have found themselves, but which they 
have generally bought for him at some egg-fancier’s. 
| In London, everything except happiness can be 
bought for money, and even an egg of an eagle can 
be purchased for ten-and-sixpence. That is the pres- 
ent quotation, at least, Ernie tells me, and he is always 
right. 

An eagle’s egg was given him the other day as a 
birthday present, and I only wish I could discourse 
about it with the same animation us he did. More- 
over, according to his custom, he had at once applied 
himself to learn everything that had ever been written 
| about eagles, and as some of it may be as new to my 
| readers as it was to me, I purpose to tell it to them, 
| only I quite despair of telling it as he did. You must 
| picture to yourself a bright, wholesome young fellow 

—though, alas, only the half of him!—sitting up on 
| a spring couch with a drawer of birds’ eggs resting on 
| the little table which slides over his wasted lower 
limbs. This drawer is one of a dozen or so, divided 
| into compartments, large and small, lined with pink 
}and white wool, and each contains one or two speci- 
mens, with the name of the bird it belongs to written 
in his own handwriting very neatly beneath them. 
“Now how many years should you think an eagle 
| lives?” inquires Ernie. For my part, I have not the 
least idea; but since he is a very big bird, measuring 
| ten feet from tip to tip of his wings (as IT have been 
already informed), I think it only respectful to give 
him a longish life. 

“Well, I should say, perhaps, fifty years.” 
| Ernie smiles at my ignorance; “nobody knows for 
certain,” he replies, “but he lives certainly twice as 








| 


long as that; there was an eagle in Vienna, caught not very 


liberty 


almost 


Beall: 
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fancy of the builder, not in a boy’s hat; and the 
proper place for birds’ eggs is in a nest, not in a boy’s 
hand. 


There is something to me most brutal in stealing 
from the little feathered architects what has caused 


condition they are sometimes taken. 
came upon an engorged eagle enjoying an afternoon nap, and 
threw his arms round it so that it could not expand its win 
but he forgot it had claws, till he was reminded of them. 
never tried to catch an eagle asleep again. 
of birds thus over-eats himself, he is loath to leave his eyrie till 
hunger drives him, or his offspring require food. 
takes a short run exactly like a slider before he starts, and off 
he flies. 
other winged creature, and exceeds one hundred and forty 
miles an hour.” 

“How do you know that?” T inquire. 

“Well, in the same way as you calculate the flight of any 
other bird. You mark where he rises, take out your watch and 
count the seconds till he alights, or crosses a certain object, 
and then measure the distance.” 
“You said the eagle’s flight was more rapid than that of 


young, who lived in captivity for one hundred and four years.” 
“Perhaps captivity agrees with eagles, and makes them 
longer lived.” 

“Quite the contrary, 
is very hateful to them; an eagle once refused food from his 
captor for forty days. 
to eat at first.” 
“They make up for it afterwards, I reckon.” 

“Well, yes,” admits Ernie, ‘‘they are great feeders. When at 


” says Ernie, decisively; “imprisonment 


It is very difficult to get a captive eagle 


and they get the chance, they gorge themselves; in this 
A powerful man once 


BS; 


He 
Though the king 
Then he 


His motion is more rapid than that of almost any 


any other bird,” I remark; ‘what other bird flies 


quicker?” 


“Well, the swift, of course,” replied Ernie, (as 
though it were a riddle,) ‘‘who flies one hundred and 
eighty miles an hour.” 

“And the swallow ?” 

“Only ninety. But I want to talk about the eagle. 
I am sorry to say that his favorite food is cats. He 
has never been known to eat anything dead.” 

“Will he eat a boy?” I ask, gravely. 

“Tam sorry to say he will. In St. Amrose, near 
New York, Bishop Stanley says, a boy of seven who 
was amusing himself by trying to reap while his pa- 
rents were at dinner, was attacked by a golden eagle; 
it missed him in its first swoop, and when it tried 
again, the little fellow stood up bravely and struck at 
it with his sickle; the blow went through its ribs, and 
piercing the liver, proved fatal. It was found that the 

| bird’s stomach was quite empty, and it had probably 

| been weakened by hunger. 

| ‘Bishop Stanley himself had pointed out to him in 

| the Alps, on an inaccessible crag of the Jung Frau, 
the tattered remains of the clothing of a child whom 


On the afternoon of the 14th of April, at about | dently been blown away with the house. It now 
four o’clock, mother, sister and I were busily engaged | seems likely that it was the property of a young man 
putting down our little parlor carpet, which had been and his wife who lived at a little place more than a 


them so many days of diligent labor and exquisite }an eagle had carried away. In Sweden a woman 
skill, not to mention the barbarity of depriving them | working in the fields saw her child, which she had laid 
of their eggs and of their young. What increases the 


up for the spring house-cleaning. Mother and sister | 
were stretching it and I was driving the tacks. | 

Quite suddenly it grew dark, so dark that I could | 
not see well in the corner of the room, and repeat- 
edly pounded my fingers with the tack-hammer. 

“Is there a shower coming, or what is the matter?” 
I exclaimed. 

Sister got up off her knees and went to the door; 
but she had scarcely reached it, when father, who, 
with my brother Hanson, had been out in the field, 
ploughing, rushed in. 

“Sarah! girls! all of you!’’ he panted. 
for your lives! To the cyclone cellar!” 

Alas! we all knew only too well what such a warn- 
ing as that means. 

Without waiting to take anything (though mother 
did get father’s deed-box), we dropped everything 
and ran out of doors and across the yard to the cov- 
ered pit. Hanson had just got there and lifted the 
trap-door. We sprang in, all five of us, and Hanse 
pulled down the door. I had but time to catch one 
glimpse of the sky. 

Off across the prairie, to northward, a mass of black 
and lurid vapors, with yellow clouds of dust, was 
rolling down towards us—an awful sight! We were | 
no more than fairly inside the cellar, crouching on | 
the bottom, in the darkness, when a terrible roaring | 
noise burst on our ears, like that of some mighty | 
conflagration in a forest. 

A strange, half-sighing, half-whistling sound, too, | 
seemed to rise from the ground under us. The earth 
and the trap-door over our heads shook and clattered. | 
Then, with a rumble like a thunder-peal, we felt the | 
frightful blast pass over us. 

Crash ! timbers and boards breaking to pieces. } 


“Quick, 








| were known to have a piano, and we conjecture that 


| household effects. 


mile away. This couple’s house was demolished 
completely. They were recent comers, and they both 
left the place on the day after the cyclone. They 


this was the one, since their place and our own were 
in the direct line of the tornado. 

Thus far the unfortunate young couple have not ap- 
peared to claim the piano. So we are keeping it as a 
“treasure trove” and a souvenir of the cyclone. The 
family’s name was Blair, and they came from the 
East, and it is known that they purchased tickets for 
Chicago, and they probably returned to friends in the 
East, never doubting the total destruction of all their 
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PORTUGUESE MEN-OF-WAR. 

The Portuguese man-of-war is one of the most 
beautiful of all the so-called pelagic animals, and is a 
veritable fairy ship, with sail that can be elevated or 
lowered, that can throw out a dredge or haul it in; in 
short, one of the most attractive of all marine ani- 
mals, and at the same time one of the most danger- 
ous. 

This little animal has been called a “Poem in Satin,” 
yet it conceals under its attractive exterior an arma- 
ment that is capable of overpowering a foe of a 
thousand times its size. In fact, the physalia stands 
in the same relation to many other marine animals of 
its size as a well-fitted submarine torpedo-boat would 
to an old line-of-battle ship of the Constitution class. 

If we but touch the purple tentacles, a realizing 
sense of this power is at once experienced. The finger 
stings as if needles had been thrust into it, and when 
the tentacles are placed upon a portion where the 





“There goes the barn!” father muttered. He and | flesh is delicate, the pain can only be compared to that 
Hanse were holding the trap-door down. Mother | produced by melted lead or hot oil, and I am compe- 
was praying, sister screaming, and I—well, I don’t | tent to speak on the subject, as I once nearly lost my 
recollect what I did. Once I tried to stop my ears. | life in an engagement with the little craft. 





It passed in a few minutes. | Thad a habit of swimming upon my side, an unfor- 


wrong is that the smallest and most innocent of birds 
are the most trustful and the most easily robbed. But 


to my mind, wherever a bird builds, his nest and his | 


eggs and his young should be sacred. How should we 
like it, if some feathered boy as big as the Dodo should 
come into our house and steal the baby to thread it on 
string? 

With these sentiments, it may seem curious that I 
should have anything to say in praise of an egg-col- 
lector, or his ‘dreadful trade.” I could give you, no 
doubt, like anybody else, a hundred reasons for not 
acting up to my principles, but let these two reasons 
suffice: In the first place, an egg-collector only re- 
quires three or four of each sort of egg at most, and 
procures them not from wantonness, but for the 
pleasure and profit of others; and secondly, the par- 
ticular egg-collector who I have in my mind has never 
robbed a nest in his life, nor ever will do so. He is 
thirteen years old next birthday, but he has never 
climbed a tree, nor, in fact, set foot on the ground 
since he was born, for he is a cripple. 

His lower limbs are paralyzed, and all the summer 
long he lies looking up at the ceiling of his own room 
instead of the sky. There are only a very few days 
in the year when it is warm enough for him to be 
carried out in the sun, and he knows nothing of 
play of any kind. What is singular, when one con- 
siders that he is bedridden, he has more knowledge 
of the creatures that wing the air and are the very 
types of freedom and swiftness than any full-grown 
person I ever knew. Wilson and Audubon and 
Bishop Stanley, and Wood, and even Cuvier, are 
at his finger-tips, and, thanks to them, he has trav- 
elled far and wide, and has been brought face to face, 
or rather face to beak, with every kind of bird that 
flies. 

He has the finest collection of birds’ eggs I have 
ever seen out of a museum, and when he shows it to 
you, as he delights to do, he will talk by the hour of 
the dangers that were incurred in procuring them, 


upon the ground, carried off before her eyes by an 
eagle, and heard it screaming in the air, which caused 
her to lose her reason. Inthe Feroe Islands the same 
thing happened, and though the nest was reached the 
child was found dead. A boy of ten in the Canton of 
Geneva, however, who had the audacity to rifle an 
eyrie, was more fortunate; one of the old eagles re- 
turned as he was in the act of taking out the young 
sagles, and carried him six hundred yards to a rock, 
where he was rescued by some shepherds. 

“Tt is said that very great men are seldom neat, and 
the same thing holds true with birds. The wren’s 
nest is one of the most beautiful and exquisitely 
made of all nests, while that of the eagle is a mere 
bundle of sticks loosely thrown together. An eyrie 
in Derbyshire is described as being about six feet 
square, formed of great sticks resting one edge on the 
ledge of a rock, and the other on two beech-trees, with 
a layer of rushes and a layer of heath; but the eyries 
of the Alps are much simpler even than this. 

“It 1s the simplicity of majesty; there is no such 
embodiment of strength and swiftness in creation as 
this grand bird. To watch it on the wing brings a 
flush to one’s cheek like the reading of some noble 
passage in a poem; ‘its flight empties the sky, for it 
is a signal for all birds to disappear from its pres 
ence ;’ when it floats upon the fields of air it attracts 
every eye in fear or wonder, and the rattling of its 
pinions is described by one who has often heard it as 
‘the fluttering of a silken banner in a gale of wind.’”’ 

“It is sad to think,” said I, smiling at my young 
friend’s enthusiasm, “that the eagle dies so ignobly, 
through an increasing curvature of beak, which pre- 
vents him taking food.” 

“It would be sad if it were true,” returned Ernie, 
indignantly. “Cuvier denies it. When the eagle is 
not killed he dies in his nest, as a man dies in his 
| bed.” 

“T don’t suppose any one has ever seen him during 
| his last hours,” I answered, dryly. ‘Very few people, 
T should think, have ever looked into an eagle’s eyric. 
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“There have been a good many, but as they | it was the block and pulley. Without them his 
have been mostly hunters and shepherds, few of | friends dared not attempt to draw him up; and so 
their experiences have been written. 
erland there is no longer a golden eagle, and in the | essary articles, for four hours in mid-air, expect- 
Tyrol only eight or ten pairs, but these have been | ing every moment the return of the eagles. 
narrowly observed. Grohman, the Alpine climber,| ‘Terrible as is the eagle, the raven, when in 
has often seen this magnificent bird let fall a flocks, has been known to attack him and to 
worry him to death. 
gle creature, however huge and 
powerful, is the eagle afraid, nor, 
however numerous his foes, does 
he ever decline the battle.” 

“And who do you think, Er- 
nie,” I asked, ‘‘of all the writers 
you have been reading, describes 


>” 


the eagle best ? 
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chamois from his claws, while circling in the air, 
and then dart down and clutch it again before it 
has touched ground, but the difficulty of tracing 
the eagle to its home he describes as very great. 
“Three years ago, however, he succeeded in 
discovering an eyrie in one of the side glens of the 
Bavarian Tyrol. It was built very high up, in a 
cranny of a sheer precipice one thousand feet high, 
and could not of course be approached from be- 


Ernie thought a little, and then, much to my 
surprise, answered,— 
“Tennyson : 
“ *He clasps the crag with hookéd hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.’” 


JAMES PAYN. 


— —+or- 
low. Mr. Grohman, however, scaled the moun- 
tain on the other side, and having thus reached | DRINKS. 


the top of the cliff, lay down and craned over it.| The question is frequently discussed in certain 
To his great disappointment,—since he foresaw | quarters among us, Which is the more suitable 
that it would greatly increase his difficulties,—he | drink at dinner, at festive suppers and picnics, 
found that a ledge of rock, from seven to two feet | coffee or beer? Coffee, it appears by the returns, 
broad, intervened between him and the nest, quite | is becoming the national drink of the United 
shutting it from his view. States, and there are those who think beer prefer- 
“It was now necessary to make the ledge and able, as quieting to the nerves, and containing 
not the top of the mountain the scene of his some nourishment. 
operations ; in company with his assistants, five in| Doubtless, coffee, like other good things, is fre- 
number, he was accordingly lowered down on the | quently abused, and there are respectable authori- 
ledge, which at the point over the crevice in which | ties who object to it altogether in climates like 
the nest was, was but three feet broad. Here an| ourown. But what is to be said of beer? We 
iron hook was driven into the rock, and a strong| summon, as a recent witness, that observant 
rope fixed which worked on a block, to prevent its | American banker who walked all over England, 
being frayed against the ledge. Three men were | the land of beer, and wrote a wise and interesting 
placed in charge of the rope, which was to sup- | little book about what he saw there. 
port the adventurous birds’-nester, and two others, An English friend said to him and to his family, 
with loaded rifles, stood ready to shoot the eagles | as they were about to sail for Europe, ‘Be sure, 
should they chance to return before the burglary | all of you, to learn to love good, honest English 
was effected. It was probable, however, if they | beer, and to drink largely of it before you come 
did so that one at least would survive to finish | back.” Hence, as he walked about England, he 
Mr. Grohman. took note of the effects of this fluid upon the 
“He carried, in addition to a pole which at one | English people. 
end was tipped with iron, to keep himself off the | He was astounded at the universality of beer. 
rocks, and at the other furnished with a hook, a Families “take” it morning and night, as we do 
revolver; but even this, when he found himself in | milk, and there is no hamlet so small, so secluded, 
mid-air hanging on a rope scarcely thicker than a|as not to have its beer-shop. He came to the 
man’s finger, over an abyss, did not give him a! conclusion that beer is the bane of the British 
sense of security. It was worse, he says, than the | people, and he fully subscribed to a remark made 
worst perils of Alpine climbing. to him by an English workman, ‘Write it down, 
‘“*‘When opposite the eyrie he was still twelve | and don’t you forget, and don’t soften it at all: 
feet from it, but by using his hook, managed to | Beer is the English laborer’s greatest curse.” 
draw himself on to the rock on which it stood. Our banker used to watch the beer-drinkers sit- 
“Climbing cautiously up over the bulwark of | ting in the village tap-rooms at all times of the 
dry sticks, and almost suffocated by the stench of | day, and swarming into them in the evening. 
the dead game, which had been furnished for their “It is often the custom,” he remarks, “for a little 
young by the parent-birds, he peered into the eyrie, | clique of British workmen to sit down around the 
and, to his delight, found that it contained two ea- | plain pine table in the beer-house, and begin the 
glets. They shrieked and hissed and scratched and | evening by ordering a quart pewter pot of beer 
flapped at him, but he managed to put one in a| between them. They pass this around from 
stout bag he had brought for that purpose, and the | mouth to mouth with a ‘Drink, mate,’ chatting 
other he wrapped in his coat. Then he sheered off | the while. 
with his prizes, and at the same moment dropped | ‘Here, missus, another pot of beer;’ and so they 
his pole. This was a serious loss, for he would | keep it up until the evening is over.” 
have met his death from the blows against the| Yes, and so they keep it up until old age sends 
rocks as he swung against them, but for the heavy | them to the work-house. 
nailed shoes that protected his feet, which he | 
pushed out to save himself. Then something 
flashed by him, which for an instant he thought | than their former average. A revolt has been 
was aneagle. Tt was something that was almost | organized against King Beer. It does not require 
as bad for him as the eagle would have been, for | any prophet to foresee that, just in proportion as 








million dollars’ worth of beer less per annum 


In all Switz- | he remained, while one of them went for these nec- 


the brain of the nation is relieved from the pres- | the Bulgarians for their sovereign. We may 
sure of so much beer, the capacity of that brain | view the affair in its political or in its personal 
to reflect, to compare, to reason, to judge, will | and dramatic aspects, but in either case it is one 


Of no sin-| 


When the mug is exhausted, it is, | 


The English people are now drinking about five | 


increase. Then good-by to dull Hodge, the la- 
borer, muddling his brain in the village tap-room, 
and voting to sustain the system that affords him 
no better cheer! 

What is true of the effects of beer in England 


is doubly true when it is applied to this country. | 


For some atmospheric or other reason, the brain 
and nerves of the same person are affected by a 
| smaller quantity of alcohol in America than can 
be “carried off” easily in Europe. 

Yet the annual consumption of beer in the 
United States is increasing. There may be some 
| falling off in the amount of stronger drinks used 

by Americans; but it is not creditable to the good 

sense of the people that they should deliberately 
fasten upon themselves the habit of drinking a 
beverage which muddles and stupefies them. 


| 
| 


ee 


TO SEE ALL NATURE DIE. 


To see all Nature die 
And find myself at ease, in youth, 
This seemed to me an immortality, 
But I have changed now, and feel with trees 
A brotherhood, and in their obsequies 
Think of my own. 
—Montgomery. 


—— +o 
DEPOSED AND RESTORED. 


The most dramatic incident of the year, in 
Europe, is the deposition of Prince Alexander, of 
Bulgaria, by a conspiracy, the utter failure of the 
attempted revolution, and the speedy recall of the 
Prince to his dominions by the almost unanimous 
voice of his people. 

The story has been told in the despatches to the 
daily papers, but it is worth while to recapitulate 
the leading events. The conspirators, including 
some high officers of the Bulgarian Government, 
having won over to the attempted revolution the 
commander of a regiment, gained access to the 
Prince’s palace on the night of Saturday, the 21st 
of August. They informed him that his removal 
was decided upon, and his abdication required. 

Prince Alexander, surrounded by enemies, not 
knowing how extensive the conspiracy might be, 
was forced to submit. He was hurried to the 
frontier, put on board a government vessel, and 
carried down the Danube to Reni, a town in Rus- 
sia. He was treated with great disrespect by his 
captors; but they seem not to have had orders to 
retain him as a prisoner, and as soon as he was 
at liberty he made his way to Lemberg, the capi- 
tal of Galicia, or Austrian Poland. 

Meantime the Bulgarian revolutionists had pro- 
claimed the removal and abdication of Alexander, 
| and had set up a government. But it was almost 
|instantly discovered that the people of Bulgaria 
did not sympathize with the revolution, and that 
there was a strong popular demand for the return 
of the deposed prince. 

It was, therefore, an easy matter to bring about 
a counter-revolution, which overthrew the author- 
ity of the conspirators, and brought back to power 
the friends of Prince Alexander. When this had 
been done an urgent request was sent to the Prince 
| at Lemberg to return to Sofia, and resume the gov- 
ernment. He acceded to the demand, and having 
been the recipient of many honors on the way, set 
foot again on Bulgarian soil on Sunday, the 29th 
of August, having been absent but a few hours 
more than a week. 

These are simply the plain facts regarding the 
abduction of the Prince. To tell at full length the 
cause of the attempt at revolution and the reasons 
of its failure would require a volume. Ever since 
the popular revolution in Eastern Roumelia, by 
which that province was united to Bulgaria, which 
occurred last September, the Russian Czar has 
been violently hostile to Alexander. 

All the resources of diplomacy and all the wily 
arts that could be devised by secret emissaries, 
| have been employed to thwart him, to weaken his 
| position at home, to force him into a position of 
| antagonism with the Sultan, his suzerain, and to 
bring h‘m into discredit with the powers of Europe. 

During all this time Alexander has borne him- 
self with rare courage, moderation, firmness and 

| good sense, and proved himself to bea real states- 
|man. He has been warmly supported by Great 
| Britain alone. The other powers were not hostile 
to him, but they would not support him against 
| Russian intrigue. The Czar, however, did not 
care to test their disposition to resist him in an 
| open attempt by violence to depose Alexander, and 
| occupy Bulgaria with a military force. 
| Russia has put forth a denial that it had any 
| hand in the events which led to the revolution. 
But there is probably not a person living on the 
| globe, who has studied the history of the last year, 
| who has any doubt that the conspiracy was wholly 
Russian in its origin and managed throughout by 
| men employed by Russia to do that very thing. 

Indeed, Russia made no secret of her vexation 
at the turn of events which restored the prince; 
and the Czar treated him in such a way that he 
had hardly resumed the government when, to 
protect Bulgaria from Russia, he was forced to 
| announce his intention to abdicate. But this 

phase of the matter is not fully developed at the 
| time we write, and we must reserve what may 
need to be said about it for another article. 

Whether Russia is allowed to have its way in 
Bulgaria, or is prevented by the interposition of 
Austria, the revolution and its speedy failure are 

| facts which bring out into prominence the love of 








| of rare interest, and a topic for the poet almost 
as much as for the historian. 
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HER WEAKNESS. 


About forty years ago, Abby C—— was the leader 
| of society in her native town, a small Southern city. 
| She had many lovers; and women of every age ad- 
mired and imitated her. There were many prettier 
girls in the town, many richer, and very many more 
clever than she. But Abby among them was like a 
queen in her court. Her charm was her excessive 
| gentleness, and the loving grace with which she 
| yielded her opinions and wishes to her companion of 
the moment. 
It is true that her companions of the next moment 
found her just as pliable and ready to take part with 
them. Friends, too, to whom she had been confiding 
and affectionate at school, found themselves wholly 
forgotten when they met her after a year’s absence. 
| But her spell was just as potent, and her love as 
| demonstrative after they had been together ten min- 
| utes. 
Abby was not insincere. She felt and meant all the 
| affection which she expressed at the time; but, vine- 
| like, she rested on the nearest object, whatever it 
| might be, and cared nothing for those that were out 
| 





of reach. She engaged herself to one man, and after- 
; wards encouraged two others to become deeply in love 
| with her and to propose marriage, simply because she 
| “could not bear to hurt them” by showing them that 
it was impossible she should marry them. 

After she was married she was by turns a fashion- 
able woman caring only for dress and amusement, a 
noisy advocate of reform, and aslipshod novel-reader, 
according as she fell under different influences. Her 
husband’s wishes and tastes were remembered only 
when he was present. A foreigner of low rank and 
lower character had almost persuaded her to elope 
with him. Her husband died and left her with two 
boys, who learned to drink, gamble and follow disso- 
lute courses unchecked. She ‘could not be harsh 
with them lest she might lose their love.” 

She died a few months ago, and despite all her 
charm of sweetness, but few tears of regret fell on 
her grave. She left no place empty in the world. 
She had not brought help or hope to a single human 
soul, during her whole colorless life. 

The character as well as the body needs backbone. 
Do not, girl-readers of the Companion, be deceived 
into believing that the feminine charm implies weak- 
ness or irresolution. 





a. 
LONDON WINDOW-GARDENS. 


Window-gardening is a favorite pursuit in London. 
For twenty years societies have existed there for the 
promotion of window-gardening, which annually dis- 
tribute prizes to the most successful competitors. 
At a recent anniversary of one of these more than a 
thousand window-gardens, filled chiefly with geran- 
iums and fuchsias, were examined by the committee, 
who awarded small sums of money to the proprietors, 
varying in amount from one shilling to seven shillings 
and sixpence. 

A large number of children competed. Some of 
them were members of infant schools and of the 
youngest class in Sunday schools. There were special 
prizes for children, and several of them were awarded 
to little ones under seven years of age. For many 
years the prizes were distributed by the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who took great interest in the society. 
This year, Lady Burdett-Coutts performed the duty, 
and the Dean of Westminster presided over the anni- 
versary exercises. 

The effect produced in many London streets by the 
window-gardens is most pleasing, and particularly so 
in the squares. The profusion of flowers, so neatly 
arranged in their boxes, and all blooming in the 
greatest luxuriance, converts a scene of dull monot- 
ony into vistas of brilliant color and graceful form. 
Little books on the subject, containing minute direc- 
tions for the window-gardeners, young and old, are 
sold by the society for two pence each. 

The English climate favors this elegant pursuit. 
In New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia, the burning 
heat of the summer sun renders it difficult, if not im- 
possible, but in cities farther north, such as Quebec, 
Montreal and Halifax, we have seen lovely window- 
gardens, extending sometimes over the tops of bow 
windows and over the vestibules protecting front 
doors. 

Halifax was noted for the beauty of its window- 
gardens in the time when the garrison was more 
numerous than it now is. During recent summers 
Boston has displayed some very pretty boxes of win- 
dow flowers in the summer season. 
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BROTHERS STILL. 


It has become customary with many newspapers, 
both Northern and Southern, to publish accounts of 
individual experiences of the war. One of these, in 
the main point, is typical of all. 

A private in the Fourteenth New Jersey Regiment 
took part in askirmish at Monocacy between divisions 
under Generals Wallace and Early. He was shot in 
the ankle, and again by a minie ball under the shoul- 
der-blade through the right lung. He was left for 
dead on the field. When he revived, he was sur- 
rounded by the Confederates. He lay for hours, in 
an agony of pain and thirst, but summoned courage 
at last to ask a young lad for a drink. 

The boy put his hand on his bayonet, saying, “I 
would liefer give you this,” and passed on. Then sud- 
denly turning, he said,‘‘We are not as bad as you 

think us,” and stooping, gently lifted the head of the 
wounded man, and put a canteen to his lips. 
| A battery was placed near to where he lay, and one 
of the gunners, a man from Alabama, propped him 
up on his own blanket, brought a bucket of water and 
| put it within reach, and came to him several times 
| during the night to change his position. The next 











| day a Southern doctor cut off his leg; he was carried 
to the hospital in Fredericksburg, and there was 
nursed by the good women of the town, one of whom 
he afterwards married. 
The salient point in this story and in almost all the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








reminiscences of the war by Southern or Northern | 
privates, is the eagerness with which the kindness of 
the soldiers on the other side is set down. 

Even in the fiercest heat of the bloody fray, Amer- 
icans did not forget that they were brothers. They 
remember it now with more sincerity, because they 
once fought to the death for a cause which they | 


deemed the right. 
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RESOLUTE COURAGE. 


Sir Thomas Reade, lately British Consul-General 
in Tunis, was a man not to be awed by royal pomp. | 
Several instances of his fearless disregard of official | 
mandates have become a part of Tunisian history. | 

He had a most determined will, which was best 
manifested in cases where injustice was attempted. 
He would defeat the tyrant if he could. This trait is 
well illustrated by his championship of a Greek gun- 
smith, who was pursuing his trade in Tunis. 

One day, an Arab brought a gun to this man’s shop | 
and asked him to repair it. When the gunsmith 
asked him if the weapon was loaded, he answered, 
“No,” and the smith forthwith pulled the trigger. | 

The poor Arab had been mistaken, and in conse- 
quence received the full charge in his head, which 
was literally blown off. 

A crowd of natives at once rushed in, crying that 
their countryman had been murdered by the gun- 
smith. In vain did the latter explain; he would have | 
been speedily torn in pieces had not the police come | 
to his rescue and conveyed him to prison. 

The Greek community, in great alarm, went to Sir 
Thomas Reade and implored his aid. Sir Thomas at 
once drove to the residence of the Bey, and told him 
that the occurrence had been accidental. 

“Well,” said the Bey, “what do you want?” 

“T want the man,” answered Sir Thomas. 

“But [have not got him here; he is in prison at | 
Tunis.” 
“Send for him, then, for I do not budge from here 
till I have him.” | 

The Bey actually did send for him, and Sir Thomas | 
delivered him to his Greek friends, charging them to | 
ship him off at once. Such results may be accom. | 
plished by a resolute bearing. 

It was the custom in Tunis, some years ago, to have | 
a great chain stretched across the entrance of the 
Bey’s palace, so that no one should approach the 
august presence except on foot. One day Sir Thomas 
Reade drove there to see his Highness, and on arriv- 
ing at the entrance to the palace, the carriage stopped. 

“Drive on,” said Sir Thomas to the coachman. 

“T can’t, Sir Thomas; the great chain is up.” 

“Drive over it, then, or turn round and go home.” 

The man wheeled his horses and started off at a 
rapid pace. The Bey, meanwhile, had seen what was 
going on, and at once despatched an aide-de-camp to | 
beg Sir Thomas to return, and to promise that the | 
obnoxious chain should be taken down. The British 
representative was inexorable, saying,— 





| means up here in the mountains, but down in New 
; Haven it means a fool!” 


| their work which they were anxious to avoid, but 





“Tell the Bey to have that chain down 
one, not for me only.” 

A few days afterwards he returned, and satisfied 
himself that the chain had really been removed. 


for every 
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AN OPENING FOR ECONOMY. 


Farmers complain that they make little money. 
Their occupation is healthy and independent, but fails 
to be lucrative. Many young men detest the home- 
farm and flock to the cities in search of larger remun- 
eration. If any means can be devised by which farm- 
ers can lay up more money, this great drift may possi- 
bly be arrested. 

One great improvement seems possible, which 
would make a large saving in annual expenses. It is 
computed that on the farms of the United States 
there are at least six million miles of fences, which 
have cost in round numbers, $2,000,000,000, and have 
to be renewed every fifteen years. 

In other words, the farmers of the country expend 
every fifteen years on their fences a greater sum than 
our entire national debt, and the amount increases 
annually instead of diminishing. If this vast outlay 
could be saved, it would add greatly to the farmers’ 
annual income. 

Much of the expense is needless, and is merely the 
outgrowth of long-established habits which need re- 


| amusing air of importance, “I had a 


‘given to one of her ancestors by a king,— 


“Why, Miss Johnson!” exclaimed the little girl 
from Connecticut; ‘did you call some one an idiom?” 

There was a laugh, and the young lady said,— 

“An idiom is a way of speech, my dear; something 
that we say that is peculiar, you know, but still proper 
enough.” 


“Well,” said the little girl, “I don’t know what it 
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WORN OUT. 

Alas for the nerves of the people who are com- 
pelled to answer the same questions, in monotonous 
iteration, from every one who has oce&sion to speak 
to them at all! A party of school-teachers, who once 
spent a summer together at a popular resort, made a 
solemn vow in advance that they would tell no one 
their occupation. It was not intelligent disoussion of 


questions like the following, in which every new ac- 
quaintance indulged : 


“Ah, you area teacher! Do you like teaching?” 

“How many scholars have you?” 

Said one of the party,— 

“A previous experience of that kind made me de- 
clare that I would either keep the secret of my oc- 
cupation, or wear a placard stating in large letters, ‘I 
am a teacher! I like teaching! I have fifty schol- 
ars!” 

A recent book of travels gives proof that the fatigue 
arising from monotony of topic is not confined to ped- 
agogy. A tourist visiting San Francisco went out 
for a walk, shortly after his arrival, and encountered 
clouds of dust. Going back to the hotel, he stopped 
| for a chat with the clerk, saying casually ,— 

“You have a great deal of dust in San Francisco.” 

“Yes,” said the clerk, wearily, ‘‘we have.” 

“Tt must be e xceedingly unhealthful.” 

“It is. I suffer a good deal from it myself.” 

“Indeed! affect your eyes?” 

“No, not my eyes.” 

“Ty, ungs? + hed 

‘No. ws 

“Well, I dare say it even clogs the ear-passages. 
Affects your hearing, does it?’ 
. “No, sir,” said the clerk, with emphasis; ‘‘as far as 
| T can see, it affects none of my senses, but it will end 
- being the destruction of my nervous system. 
have been in this hotel three years, and the remark 
that we have a good deal of dust in San Francisco 
has probably been made in my hearing about twenty 
thousand times during that period. That, sir, is the 
reason why I am all worn out by the dust.” 
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POCKET-MONEY. 


American children are too much indulged, especially 
in the lavish use of pocket-money. “Young Amer- 
ica’ turns up his nose at the gift of a penny, but 
“Young England” receives it with flushed cheeks and 
brightened eyes. An American author, while visiting 
England, was much impressed by the fact that a penny 
is a possession to an English child, of whatever rank. 
He says: 


One day a little lady, some six or seven years old, 
who was sitting oa my knee, while her younger sister 
sat with her mamma hard by, said to me, with an 
enny yester- 
day,’’—the room in which she made this announce- 
ment was hung with antique tapestry that had been 

i “and had 
it,’’ she went on, “for reading.” 

Whereupon her little ladyship opposite spoke up, 
saying,— 

“And J had a penny, too; and I had it for not 
readin 

A young lady whom I knew well was at a famous 
school on the continent of Europe, where she had not 
a few titled schoolmates. 

Certain exercises being required which were mere 
manual drudgery, and a certain orderly arrangement 
of the toilette-table, my fair friend, being somewhat 
lazily disposed, was able, by her excess of pocket- 
money over that of her noble companions, to have 
her exercise — by a princess, and her toilette- 
table kept in order by a countess. 

As to which I think that, looking forward, the dis- 
cipline of the noble young ladies was of better omen 
than that of the New York merchant’s daughter. 
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ABYSSINIAN TRADITION. 


It is a curious historical fact that there still exists 
in Abyssinia a form of Christianity which is as old as 
the Church of Rome or that of Greece. It can claim 
to be called primitive. But we have to do with this 
matter here only so far as to take notice of a tradi- 
tion which evidently had its origin in the church. It 





forming. There is room here for economy on a stu- 
pendous scale, with lucrative returns. Fences are 
disappearing in our cemeteries, with a great gain to 
beauty and good taste. They are not introduced in 
some of our newer cities, like Norwich and Minneap- 
olis. When laws against vagrant cattle are rigidly | 
enforced, farmers will be benefited by saving the 
reavy expense of fencing. 
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FALSE ANALOGY. 


In our language words are derived by making addi- 
tions to the primitives. From man, for example, we | 
form manly, and again from manly we derive manli- 
ness. The process never is reversed. The writer was 
reminded of this by reading the remark of a stage- 
driver in the Yellowstone Park. He was giving an 
opinion upon some of the phenomena of that won- 
derful country. 

“I have heard,” said he, “lots of stories about the 
‘Excelsior’ a-guisin’, from men who have heard some. 
body else tell about it. But 1 haint seen no one who 
has seen it with his own eyes, and I don’t expect to. 
In my opinion, it never did guise and it aint never 
a-going to.” 

The mistake of the philosophical and scientific stage- 
driver was in mistaking the noun “geyser” for an 
English word. It is a borrowed one in our language. | 
Then he took it to be the name of the agent, just as 
writer is derived from the verb to write. From this | 
mistaken anglogy, he proceeded to find the primitive 
word, to geyse, or, as the reporter wrote it, to guise. 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF A LETTER. 


A little girl from Connecticut, stopping for the 
summer at a White Mountain hotel, became interested 
at dinner one day when the conversation turned to 
language and modes of expression. 

“TI shouldn’t call ‘freezing them out’ slang,”’ said a | 
young lady; ‘‘I should call it an idiom.” 


is taken from the entertaining volumes of M. de Cos- 
son. 


The native traditions affirm that St. Areed was first 
struck with the idea of vag vam P the Abyssinian 
| church music by seeing three birds singing on a tree, 
their number reminding him of the Holy Trinity. He 
| was inspired with the notion of inventing a musical 
| instrument, and forthwith invented a sort of rattle, 
which is used to this day by the priests to accompany 
their chants. 

Delighted with his new musical instrument, St. 
Areed went with it to the king, and began to perform. 
History relates that the king was so absorbed in the 
| charms of the music that he inadvertently rested the 

| point of his spear on Areed’s great toe, and gracefully 
| reclining his weight on it, pinned the worthy saint to 
the ground. 

My own opinion is that the astute monarch resorted 
to this as a last and desperate resource to induce the 
saint to bring his performance to an end; but if this 
| were his intention, he was disappointed, for Areed 
| Was so carried away with delight at his own harmo- 
| nies that he never even noticed the accident, though 
| the ground was covered with his blood. This story 
| is bem icted in two paintings in one of the native 
| chure 





——_—_—_—_<@>——__—— 
UNSCREWING HIS HEAD. 


| Mr. Romilly, the British Commissioner for the 
| Western Pacific, tells this story of the early days of 


| the Fiji settlements : 





“A white man, wandering over one of the islands, 
was taken prisoner by the natives. He had a cork 
{leg. He didn’t like the looks of his captors, and liked 
them still less when he noticed that they were fixing 
up a neighboring oven. Trying hard not to show his 
agitation, he called for something to eat. Food was 
set before him, and he used his large jack-knife to cut 
i 


“With every mouthful or two he stuck his jack- | 


knife into his cork leg with such force that it stood | 


erect. The natives looked on with great astonishment 
and evident alarm. After the meal was over he began 
to unscrew his leg. That was too much for the sav- 
ages, who did not seem to have any curiosity to see 
what he would do next, but opened a passage and let 
him walk away. 
| “When he reached his horse, some little distance 
away, the natives began to gather around, but after 
mounting, the man made a motion as if to unscrew 
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That tired feeling is overcome, and appetite and | 
strength given, by Hood's Sarsaparilla. {Adr, 
sien 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead *f possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 
grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. (Adv. 


THE PANSY SEWING wr. $3.50. 


Sefit mf paid toany 
address on receipt 
of price. This Ma- 
chine is not merely 

It is what 
lady should 
have. as some are | 
not strong enough | 
andmany should 
not run a foot- 

power machine, 

t makes a bean. 
tiful chain 
stitch, will do 
any plain sewing 
done by achain- 



























stitch matte and 
do itas well. Itis the 
cheapest, lightest, 
most simple and 
Jastest running hand 


machine ever in- | 
vented. It weighs 
but 2% Ibs., makes 


three stitches to ev- 
ery turn of the wheel, and is so simple that a child fire 
years old can run it. The Pansy is particularly well 
adapted for Ladies travelling, also for servant girls’ use. 
It is easily adjusted to a shelf or table, and can be car- 
ried in a small hand-bag. Sent prepaid, secure'y packed, | 
with three needles, on receipt of $3.50. Every machine | 
warranted to work perfectly, Needles and duplicate yarts | 
oars on hand. (The trade supplied.) C.J. BA i EY 
+, 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


A bit of reasoning just now 
may save many a man two 
or three dollars on every 
pair of pants he wears - 
the rest of his life.and z 
the same time bring mo 
thousands of steady custom- 
advertising 


ers. are 
regularly in the 20 most 
important weeklies and 


monthlies in this country, 
and we cou/d not do this in 
any one of them, if a single 
instance could be shown 
where we failed to kee > our 
advertised promise strictly. 
Vrite us fora list of these 
papers and then write any 
one of them and see if this 
is not so; and that promise 
is, that for any reason un- 
der the sun. any buyer of 
our goods may return 
them and get ‘back his 
money in full. Experience has taught us that our 
promise is a safe one, for most people know a good 
thing when they see it ‘land hold on to it. We cut eve ry 
air to order. Send us $3 and 35 cts. postage and pack- 
ng, together with waist and inside leg measures, : 
goods neatly packed will be mailed to you. Tell us 
what style you want or send 6 cents for box a res to 
select from. We are manufacturing on bed rock, buying 
our woolens right from the looms and striving to deal di- 
rectly with the consumer and to avoid the retaiber and job- 
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A Good Combination, 





New, 


Old, 


The PATENT ELASTIC WAIST BANDS in 
our Boys’ Pants, and our Shirt Waists with 
REINFORCED BANDS,-will be appreciated 
by MOTHERS as well as the BOYS, —prevents 
tearing off the buttons, saves button-holes, and 
are very much more comfortable to wear than 
the ordinary styles. 

Our Establishment is the LARGEST IN THE 
WORLD devoted to the outfitting of BOYs, 
GIRLS and BABIES, with everything, from 
Hats to Shoes. We send illustrations, sam- 


| ples and measure blanks free upon application, 


which enables out of town customers to order 
mail with the same assurance of being 


| thoroughly satistied they would have in visit- 


ing our store in person, 


BEST &CO., 


LILIPUTIAN. BAZAR, 
6 and 62 West 23d Street, New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


PATENT 
SKIRT 
SUPPORTING 


CORSETS. 








Abdominal 
Corsets, 





ber, whose profits, rents and expenses constitute half the 
cost of clothing. In sending for —. mention Youth's | 
Companion, and we will send a nice tape measure, | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. | 


A REMARKABLE WATCH 


The Waterbury Watch factory is one of the best 
equipped in the country. 
costly and delicately constructed machines which seem 
to possess more than human intelligence. 








A visit to this factory would repay the time and ex- 
pense, Over one thousand Waterbury Watches are here 
made and sold daily. 

We have received many thousand unsolicited testimo- 
nials from those who carry the Waterbury Watch. 
They recommend it for its “good time-keeping quali- 
ties.” 


Precise Time with a Jurgensen. 


“On the moraine of November Ist, I set my Waterbury 
with a Jurgensen Watch, which is the most perfect port- 
able time-keeper I ever knew, not excepting nautical 
chronometers. Since that time it has kept precise time 
with the Jurgensen Watch, and the siserseee between 
them is not perceptible to-day. 7 . BARNARD, 
Columbia College, New York, Dec. 4, iss, 


“It is certainly a marvellous advance in the sqience of 
horology when a warranted correct time-keeping Watch 
can bepmanu es and sold at so low a price,”—LE&WIS 
SwirFT, F. R. A. 8., Director Warner Observatory. 


“I have used the Waterbury Watch for some time, and 


find that it is the only one that will an reasonably per- 
| fect time when Fag around powerful dynamo a 
atch last Se It 


It has a large number of | 


With or without the Abdominal Supporter. 
BEST CORSETS ID { WORLD. 
Dressmakers delight in fitting over them! 
: bine Durability, Comfort, Heal ul- 
legance of for and being made in vari- 
ous style id lengths, are apted toall. Physicians 
recom d them. Are not sold by merchants. Ex- 
clusive territory given, Ladies niake this a profit- 
able and permanent business, Price, $1.50 and up- 










ness, and 








ward, Orders by Sid promptly filles da.’ Send for cireu- 
lars and vores n 
TAI AM iE 


‘G SW OLD & CO., 
Or to eonmud Agents: 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mme. K, A. GRISWOLD, 459 v ash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 
| J.B. PUTNAM, 126 State St., Chicago, Ll. 

J. J.B. WyG ANT & CO. F redonia, New York York, 





-EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, whic h; 
owing to the construction of the bone pockets, may be 
removed at asure, - 

THE Ct repre- 
sents the W aist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned, and 
with full bust: the 
construction of inside 
of bust, under fulled 
piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
Tn the Open Back Soft 

yaists. as made for 
Children and Infants, 
particular attention to 
the physical propor- 
tions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 

aris, and from = the 
arge variety of sizes, all ages can be 
frem stock. 





PATENTED, 


perfeetly fitted 


| PRICES, 

Style =. Ladie s* W hole Bae k, without Bones, $1.75 
601 toned Front only, 2.00 

“ Gos, Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.24 

“ 610; Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 

* 611, = Boned, . Li 

* eI Children’s, without Bone a, Wen) 

* 631, Infants’ . 5 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASU RING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 


waist over dress, and vive it to us in inches, 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and 
state age of ¢ hild, 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious gy Len t. 

Jaists sent by mail to any part of the U.S.. postag 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not pth I 1etor y., we 
wil exchange or refund the pesos y. if returned in ‘good 
order. 

Please look for advertisement in Premium 
Number of the Companion, oes 2 addresses of 
Agents selling the Equipoise Wa 

te One good Agent wanted for every C ‘ity and Town 
in the United States. Mention COMPANION. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RECKITT'S | 
Paris 




















chines.”—THos. A. EDISON. 
“T received my yoo Ww 
is as good a Watch for time as any. My father has 5 a $20 
and my brother a $17 Watch, but my $3.50 Waterbury 
keeps as good time as either.”—-L. T. GABLE, Butler, Mo, 
On receipt of $3.00, we will mail to any address, 


postage paid, one Companion Waterbury Watch, nickel- 
engraved Case, with nickel Chain and Compass Charm. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





| his head, and the spectators ran away in terror.” 





Publishers Youth's Companion, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WE ARE INTRODUCING Bu | UE 


This Celebrated English Laundry Blue in America 
Its Great Strength and Beautiful Color 
Have secured for it the largest sale of any blueing in 
the world. We want every American household to 
know the Excellence and Economy of RECKITT’S 
BLUE. A Sample, sufficient for two large wonlenes. 

sent free on ap) jlication to THOS. LEEMIN 
CO., New Yor' N. B.—When writing, please y X 
us name and address of your Grocer. 














For the Companion, 
TWO SLAIN GENERALS, 


In the cold and drear December, 
In the waning of the nivht, 

A vision passed before me, 
By the dim, uncertain light: 

A vision of hosts and armies 
Battling for wrong—or right. 


Ten times ten thousand warriors 
Were ranged on either side, 

In squadrons and battalions 
Deploying far and wide, 

Ghosts of departed heroes 
That had bled and fought and died, 

Dull in the mist, their banners 
Hung hueless, every : 

There came no br 





r ; 
eath of sulphur 


From the jaws of the murderous gun, 


And the swords and spears and rifles 
Were shadowless in the sun. 


It seemed as if legion to legion 
Inquired with anxious eyes, 

Why did we hate each other? 
How did this strife arise? 

And why did this misery happen 
Under God's holy skies? 


The serried ranks re-opened 
In dim and dark array, 

And the pale ghost of a hero 
Slain in the fateful fray, 

Astride on a spectral charger, 
Stood forth in the dawning day. 


And from the opposing phalanx, 
Another, like to him, 

In shadowy form and feature 
And resolute eye and limb, 

Asif leading hosts to battle, 
Loomed large in the fog-light dim. 


And the one said to the other, 
“General, we died in vain 

In the quarrel which we sought not; 
And the blood of thousands slain 

Cries up to outraged Heaven 
From the gory battle-plain! 


“Brother in crime and sorrow, 
Brother in fearful wrong, 
The foolish around exalt us 
With plaudits loud and long, 
And chant our praises daily 
In sermon and in song. 


“They call us great and mighty, 
Because by passion led 
We sought to gather glory 
In the vineyards of the dead, 
And cared not for the rivers 
Of innocent blood we shed: 


“And rushed into the battle 
To struggle in a cause, 
That might have marched to triumph 
Amid the world’s ant ause, 
If men had been obedient 


"9 


To God's eternal laws! 





“Aye,” said his brother warrior, 
“The victory was not worth 
The smoke of the powder wasted 
In heralding its birth, 
Or the blood of the meanest soldier 
That sank into the earth: 


“But man is a cruel tyrant, 
The foe of his brother-man; 
Pitiless and remorseless, 
By impulse and by plan; 
Is, anc forever has been, 
Since Time its course began: 


“On all who strive to thwart him 
In the frenzy of his need, 
In his hunger of dominion, 
In his hate of a rival creed, 
Or love of a neizhbor's frontier, 
That tempts his selfish greed. 


“And we became his hirelings, 
And pandered to his lust, 
Helping to wreak his vengeance, 
Unreasoning and unjust, 
On our unoffending brothers, 
And harmiess fellow-dust. 


effect of my words.” 


are more fond of discussing, than religion, too 
often parading the crude, half-comprehended athe- 
istic arguments which they have heard or read 
before boys to whom such doubts are new. 

Like Lord C——, they “do not think.” They do 
not probably believe these arguments themselves, 
and they forget that they are infusing poison into 
healthy souls which no after efforts of their’s can 
ever remove. A moment’s carelessness may de- 
stroy the work of years. 


—_$—~+>—— 





AUTHOR OF “HANDY ANDY.” 


In the early part of February, 1848, Samuel Lover, 
the famous Irish novelist and poet, visited the city of 
Washington, where he gave three entertainments 
called “Irish Evenings,” which consisted of read- 
ings and recitations from his prose writings, inter- 
spersed with some of his most popular songs set to 
music by himself and sung to his own accompaniment 
on the piano. The reputation of Mr. Lover as a poet 
and novelist attracted large audiences, in which were 
many members of both branches of Congress. To use 
his own language, ‘‘The room was so full of Senators 
it looked like an adjourned meeting of the Chambers. 
His reception at each “evening” was very flattering, 
his recitations and songs being warmly applauded 
and frequently encored. Mr. C. H. Brainard, who 
was then in Washington, gives the following recollec- 
tions of the genial Irish poet: 


I attended one of these entertainments, the pro- 


gramme of which I have carefully preserved. It 
commences in the following words : 
“Mr. Lover, author of ‘Handy Andy,’ ‘Rory 


©’ More,’ ete., will make his third and Positively Last 
Appearance, on Friday evening, February 11, 1848, 
on which oceasion he will give some interesting and 
lively anecdotes of the Outlaws and Exiles of Erin, 
particularly of the Irish Brigade in France. By par- 
ticular desire, he will repeat the celebrated recita- 
tion of the ‘Nymph of Niagara,’ also the ‘Irish Beg- 
gars,’ and relate his original comic story of ‘Gridiron.’ 
rhe entertainment interspersed with some of the 
most favorite of His Own Songs.” 


at the National Hotel, where I called upon him one 


alone. He gave me a most hearty greeting, in true 
Irish style, and at once made me feel as if I had 
known him for years. 
tions. I had not been with him long before he be- 
to his feet, when, taking me by the arm, he began to 
pace the floor, all the while pouring forth a stream of 
conversation which was a delightful mingling of wit 
and humor, varied with anecdotes of his pleasant ex- 
periences in the American cities he had previously 
visited. I have rarely looked upon a face so full of 
joyous expression as was his on this occasion. It 
seemed to radiate sunlight. 

As I was on the point of leaving, after having 
passed an hour with him, I requested him to give me 
his autograph as a souvenir of my visit. He cheer- 
fully complied with my request, and taking a seat at a 


tiful hand, the following stanza: 


“Oh. sometimes think, when pressed to hear, 
When flippant tongues beset thee, 
That a// must love thee when thou’t near, 
But one will ne’er forget thee. 
February 11, 1848.” 

At this time Mr. Lover was fifty-one years old, 
having been born in Dublin in 1797. His visit to 
this country was for the purpose of retrieving his for- 
tune, which he had lost by becoming surety for a 
friend. He landed in Boston in September, 1846, and 
at once proceeded to New York, where he made his 
first public appearance in America, before a large and 
fashionable assembly, by whom he was greeted with 
much enthusiasm. 

Here he became acquainted with Bryant, Irving, 
and other distinguished literary men. 
visited Boston, which be said seemed to him like an 
English city. Here he gave several entertainments 
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During his stay in Washington, Mr. Lover lodged | 


afternoon, when I was so fortunate as to find him | 


He was in the best of spirits | 
and evidently glad that I had interrupted his medita- | 


came truly eloquent in his discourse, and finally rose | 


table, wrote on a sheet of note-paper, and in a beau- | 


He afterwards | 
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holding out his hand. “I never thought of the | He says of it that it was a ‘yaler snake with black 


| spots all along its back and sides,’ but that its belly 
was skim-milk color; also that its head was yellow and 


chiny sassers, and ‘were green as frog spit,’ except in 
| the middle, where they looked like bright brass. 

“Back and forth plunged the bullock, bellowing 

loudly in its fright and distress; but when once these 
| water boas get a grip with their strong, retroverted 
teeth, it is next to impossible for an animal to break 
away from them. 

“At length, the boa got one huge fold over the bul- 
| lock’s rump, and threw its hind legs from under its 

body. Very shortly now it would have mastered the 
| steer—if Phin had not had a wrong to right. From 
the outset, our young sailor’s sympathies had been 
with the ‘horned creature.’ 

“To see neat stock used in that way by an ugly 
monster of a snake went against Phin’s grain, and at 
this juncture he dashed in with his cheetoolth, and 
began to hammer the snake’s head with all his might. 
The che-toolth was as heavy as a sledge, and Phin had 
a sturdy arm of his own, yet his first blows seemed 
not to produce the slightest effect upon the intent 
monster. But suddenly it relaxed its hold, and with 
a single convulsive roll of its coils, flung itself far back 
under the tree. The steer, thus left free, struggled to 
its feet, shook its horns, and staggered off through 
the canes. 

“Phin was determined to finish the life of the boa, 
but a poisonous effluvia from its body filled the air, 
and made him so sick that he left the reptile to its un- 
certain fate.” 


OQ 


For the Companion. 
LET ME REST. 


Let me rest on Thy bosom, 
I’m weary and lonely, 
The stars are all bid from my sight; 
Let me rest on Thy bosom, 
I cling to Thee only 
In the darkness and storm of the night. 
My last {ey is taken, 
My last hope is shaken, 
The wild waters over me roll; 
My spirit forsaken 
Yow leans on Thee only, 
The day-star and dawn of my soul. 
Let me rest, 
Let me rest. 





Let me rest on Thy bosom, 
The world may bereave me, 
My faith is my light and my stay; 
Let me rest on the bosom 
That never will leave me, 
Though brother and friend turn away: 
n silence unbroken, 
In language unspoken, 
I bring all my trials and woes; 
Th y word is a token 
hat will not deccive me, 
Or leave me alone with my foes. 
Let me rest, 
Let me rest. 





JAMES G. CLARK. 
—_——_+o-—____—_ 


“MRS, GENERAL LUCKETT.” 


The new maid rejoiced in the name of Beckie 
Almiry Keach. She was a dark-skinned young dam- 
sel. She came to Mrs. Russell for employment in any 
capacity. Cook, housemaid, washerwoman, nurse, 
all seemed one to this accomplished young woman. If 
there was one thing more than another on which she 
dwelt, it was her aristocratic tendencies. In answer 
to some question, as to her capability, she tossed her 
head, and with a scornful smile on her thick lips, an- 
| swered,— ° 


| ‘Least ways, marm, I kin say I’se been ’customed 
|to clean up fur de best s’ciety in Galveston. Miss 
Gin'ral Luckett, she sez as how when dirt sees Beckie 
| Almiry, it jest jumps outer de winder. Dat’s me, 
|marm. I aint ’customed to alittle house like this,” 
with a contemptuous glance around, ‘“‘but you see, 
Miss Gin’ral Luckett, she an’ de Galveston quality is 
done gone Norf fur de summer, and I t’ought I’d 
hustle round a piece wid oder folkses till dey gits 
back. Bein’ as how you’re a stranger here, and aint 
‘customed to Galveston ways, I t’ought me and you 
mought make a bargin.” 

“Have you seen my lace collar, Beckie?” her new 
mistress asked one morning. ‘‘It was on the dressing- 
table before breakfast. It’s too valuable to be lost.” 

“You mean dat big holed Jace ting you had on last 
| night? No, marm! I’se got a fine lace collar Miss 


| “I t’ought it wos sperits, sir.” 
| “Oh, has she killed herself!” groaned Mrs. Russell, 
| who was trembling with terror. ‘James, I’ve always 


There ig no subject which young men in college | black; and that its eyes were ‘bulged out like two | told you your experiments would be the death of 


somebody. What poison has the unfortunate creature 
| taken?” 
| Dr. Russell laughed, grimly. 
|. “If she did not drink all that was in the bottle, she 

isn’t likely to die. Get her in a bed immediately. 
| She’ll be sick all night, I suppose.” 
| Beckie was wonderfully humble, as long as the ef- 

fects of the emetic lasted. But the next morning, 

feeling better, she took her leave with a parting shot. 
| “I’se gwine home, Miss Russell. I'll nebber wait on 
a de quality agin. Miss Gin’ral Luckett 
she’ll be powerful mad, she will, w’en she hears how 
I wos treated. Good-by, marm.” 

And she departed as in search of the imaginary 
| Mrs. General Luckett—of whom there are not a few 
| in the world, when conscious guilt needs the cover of 
a name. 

Oe 
ANGER. 

In a moment of anger a man may do what he will 
regret during all his after-life. The following is an 
| illustration of this fact. Two boys, Jerre Blunt and 
| Will Hamlin, had been playfellows from babyhood, 
| going to school together, and studied from the same 
| books. They rarely disagreed. 





One morning the two boys started off to school as 
usual. On the way a dispute arose about a jackknife. 
Will had, the previous day, borrowed Jerre’s knife; 
and when he returned it the rivet was loose. Jerre 
said little at the time, but this unfortunate morning 
it was alluded to with considerable bitterness. 

“You tried to spoil my knife ’cause you haint got 
one yourself!’ said Jerre, angrily. 

“T didn’t!” said Will; ‘an’ you lie if you say so!” 

More angry words followed; then blows. Neither 
of the boys could tell who struck the first blow; but 
they fought like wild beasts. Will was thrown to the 

round, and before he could rise Jerre’s copper-tocd 

oot hit him twice in the back. He cried out sharply 
with pain and then lay very still. He was lying parily 
on his face, his back towards Jerre, and as he did not 
move Jerre cried out, with beyish scorn,— 

“Want to make believe I’ve hurt ye awful! I hope 
I have, so’t you'll let my jackknife alone!’’ and he 
turned and walked towards the schoolhouse. After 
going a short distance he looked back, and seeing 
that Will had not moved, he exclaimed,— 

“You'd better be comin’ along; you'll be late!” and 
then he walked slowly back, and bending down took 
Will’s arm, saying, more gently, for he fad become 
somewhat alarmed at his friend’s silence, “Get up and 
come along to school. I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“Oh, my back!’ said Will, as if recovering from 
unconsciousness, and moving slightly, turned a white 
face towards Jerre. “It feels so bad!” He tried to 
rise. “I can’t! I can’t!’ he moaned, and sank back. 

Jerre was thoroughly alarmed now, and tried to as- 
sist him, but Will only groaned with pain at each 
effort. 

A neighbor’s team came along at that moment, and 
the driver, seeing that something was wrong, lifted 
Will into his wagon and told Jerre to go and call the 
doctor. 

For long, painful weeks and months poor Will Jay 
on his bed helpless; then he began to sit in a chair, 
and at last to walk with the aid of crutches. When, 
not long after, the sorrowful decision was given, 
“Will can never walk without his crutches,’ poor 
Jerre was perhaps the most unhappy one of all con- 
cerned. Gladly would he have exchanged his own 
sound body for his friend’s crippled one, for he felt 
that he was the cause of his misfortune. 

Had the two lads been the bitterest enemies they 
could have wished no worse fate for each other, the 
one a pitiful cripple, the other a life-long regret—and 
all for ® moment’s anger. 





—_—~<@r —~—_—— 
HIS SHARE OF ROOM. 


An old Gloucester sailor, in a ferry-boat the other 
day, spun a yarn to some of his comrades which had 
a good deal of hidden significance in it. “Old Jerry 
Lund, you know, used to run mackerel-fishin’ ’n cod, 
fur’s George’s Banks ’n St. Lawrence. °T last, down 
in Boston he gets place ’s mate in a sea-going vessel. 
Run ’s fur as Valparaisy. After he’d bin gone a year 
| he come back home. He'd left his wife and the chil- 
| dren, ’n his mother ’n old Joe, his uncle, all in the 





“Let us be friends, my brother!” to large audiences, who listened attentively but in 


And I saw, with moistening eyes, silence, and a similar frigid mood was characteristic 
That they clasped their hands together of his audiences in other parts of New England. To 
As the mists aaa erg rise, a man of his ardent and sensitive nature this was 
a _ Fa ye hy ees = mg most depressing, and he felt, as he said, “like an Arc- 
. cabanas tic voyager who had drifted among icebergs.” 
CHARLES MACKAY, During his sojourn in this country he visited the 
—_ cities of the South and West after leaving 
New England, and was everywhere well-received. 
At New Orleans he was nearly killed by kindness, be- 
ing not only warmly encored in public, but compelled 
to repeat his songs at private parties to which he was 
invited at the close of his entertainments. 
His life, which was one of constant activity and 
great usefulness, terminated on the 6th of July, 1868, 
in the beginning of this century, was not only a | at the age of seventy-two years, at his residence in 


F RET: aici s1ei | St. Heliers, England, and he was interred in the 
man of remarkable mechanical skill, but a most | cemetery of Kensal Green, London. A white marble 
devout and reverent Christian. 
a nobleman of dissolute habits and an avowed the t n ap 

d 2 ss scription, the closing portion of which is taken from 
atheist, was going through the Works, accom- | his own words used in a note to the clergyman whom 
panied by Mr. W. and by a young lad who was | 
employed in them, the son of pious parents. 
Lord C sought early opportunity to speak 
contemptuously of religion. The boy at first 
looked amazed, then listened with interest, and 
at last burst into a loud, jeering laugh. 

Mr. Wedgewood made no comment, but soon 
found occasion to show to his guest the process of 
making a fine vase; how with infinite care the 
delicate paste was moulded into a shape of rare 
beauty and fragile texture, how it was painted by | 

: : . | 
a skilful artist, and finally passed through the | 
furnace, coming out perfect in form and pure in 
quality. The nobleman exclaimed with delight ‘coast. We can imagine how the sight of tropical 
and stretched out his hand for it, but the potter | luxuriance of palms and lianas astonished his north- 


hrew it on the ground, shattering it into . |) erneyes. The Good Adventure (his ship) lay a week 

thre it seemed ° ering it into a thou- | or more in the cove; and one afternoon, Phin took a 

sand pieces. rather venturesome ramble, following the crooks and 
“That was unpardonable carelessness!” 


said | bends of a small tidal river. 
nal , angrily. “I wished to take that cup | As our young explorer went on, the stillness of 
home for my collection! Nothing can restore it 








July, 1886, 
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For the Companion, 
SHATTERED. 


The owner of the famous Wedgewood potteries, 





Cathedral, Dublin, on which is an appropriate in- 


ent. “He died in firm faith that having been com- 
forted by the rod and staff of his Heavenly Father, in 
approaching the dark valley of the Shadow of Death, 





gathered among the flock of the Good Shepherd.” 


+e 
THE SAILOR AND THE ANACONDA. 


An old gentleman from Reading, Mass., to whom I 
have several times been indebted for a good story, 
| Says a story-writer, has told this one of a young sailor 
(who was a boy when the old gentleman was a boy), 
named Phineas Guerney. 


“This, Phin’s first glimpse of equatorial countries, 
was at an unknown landing on the South American 


the place was broken by a heavy splashing in the 
stream, at some distance ahead, followed in a moment 


in.” | or two by frightful bellowings, and all the commin- 
again. | gled sounds of a deadly tussle. Phin stood rooted to 
“No. Yet you forget, my lord,” said Mr. | the ground, though more from astonishment than 


fear. Then the strange bawlings and splashing con- 
tinuing, he was drawn bya great curiosity to see what 
sort of a fracas was going on, and what beasts were 
fighting. 

“Running toward the noise, he came out near a 
great saumama-tree, with long, drooping branches, 
which grew partly in the water, and saw a ‘horned 
creature,’ as he described it, plunging to and fro, with 
the ‘biggest snake there ever was in the world’ hang- 
ing hold of the animal’s nose, and rolling and cme 
ling itself in great glossy folds on the ground! 

“Never had Phin seen nor heard of such a snake as 
that before! 

“He declared that it was ‘more than forty foot long,’ 
and as ‘big round as the brig’s foremast,’ and that it 
was ‘hitched way up to a limb of the tree by its tail.’ 


Wedgewood, ‘‘that the soul of that lad who has 
just left us came pure into the world. That his | 
parents, friends, all good influences have been at 
work during his whole life to make him a vessel | 
fit for his Master’s use; that you, with your im- | 
pious touch, have undore all the work of years. 
No human hand can bind together again what 
you have broken.” 

Lord C——, who had never betore received a 
rebuke from an inferior, stared at him in silence. | 
Then, ‘*You are an honest man,” he said, frankly 


Gin’ral Luckett gin me de day *fore she went Norf. | one house, ’n when he come back they was fightin’ 
She sez, + gg ag me a lemme = ae = | like dog ’n cat. Hardly could welcome him, they was 
on coarse lace. No lady’d wear anyting but fine lace. bad lin? . & 

| Dats de way to know a lndy from a scrub.’ ” | SO busy -pteranalh at each other. Each one hed her 
| Mrs. Russell’s equable temper was not proof against | Complaint to lay in. 


On one occasion, | tablet has been erected to his memory in St. Patrick’s | 
he requested to read the burial service at his inter- | 
m 


| he would be, through the tender mercy of his Saviour, 


this impertinence. 

“I don’t want to hear what Mrs. anybody says,” 
she said. “If that Honiton collar isn’t found, and 
| that immediately, I’ll send for a constable, and have 

you arrested.” 
| The collar was found in a few hours, and brought 
to its owner. 
| “As ef I wos a t'ief,” Beckie Almiry uttered in a 
tone of injured feeling. _‘‘De collar jest slipped down 
!*hind de dressin’ table. Miss Gin’ral Luckett, she 
nebber ’spicioned me in her life. De quality don’t 
*spicion innercent folks.” 

“Who on earth is Mrs. General Luckett?” asked 
Mrs. Russell, one day to an acquaintance. “She may 
be a most estimable woman, but that servant of mine 
is making her name a weariness to me.” 

“Mrs. Luckett?” her visitor exclaimed; ‘why, the 
| poor woman has been dead for years!” 

Beckie’s weak point next to dishonesty was her cu- 
riosity. Dr. Russell and his wife started one morning 
for a town about ten miles from Galveston. They 
had not driven more than five miles, when the doctor 

ut his hand in his pocket, and then stopping the 
uggy, proceeded to turn his coat-pockets inside out. 
| ‘What is the matter with you?” Mrs. Russell 
| asked. 
“Matter enough. I do believe I’ve left the key 
of my laboratory in the door. So careful as I’ve 
always been,too. That girl of yours is going to rum- 
| mage among my things, and who knows what she'll 
| do with them and herself, too. Perhaps we'd better 
turn back.” 

Beckie Almiry received the returning couple with a 
rather uneasy grin. 

“That 
sell, looking at her as he pulled off his gloves. 
was ascending the steps to his laboratory, when 
wife called out,— 

«James, come here immediately. This girl is sick.” 

Leaning against the wall, and retching convulsively, 
was Beckie Almiry, as limp as a rag. 

“Oh, I’m pisened, I’m pisened!”’ she gasped. 
so sick, oh! 
floor. 

“What have you been doing up in my room?” 
| asked the doctor, sternly, but with avery pale face. 

“You’ve been there, you needn’t deny it. Tell me 
| instantly what you’ve been taking, that I may know 
| what to do.”’ 


He 
his 


“Tse 
’m gwine to die!” and she sank on the 





“O marse doctor, I’se so sick! Oh, I didn’t do nuf- | 


fin’ but to step in de room ter ’vestigate! Oh, I’m 
gwine ter die!” 

“You will surely, if you don’t tell me what you 
did.” Dr. Russell was becoming seriously alarmed at 
the violent paroxysms of the girl, who writhed and 
groaned, and was certainly getting worse. 

| *Marse doctor, I ’clar’ ter you I jest tetched a little 

| jar. I wos dustin’ it, and it jumped up and knocked 

|medown. Yes, sar, it did.” 

| ‘What else did youdo? That wouldn’t have made 

| you sick.” 

| “Oh, I can’t talk I’se so sick!” she grapes. 
marse doctor, I jest tuck a swaller outer a bo 
de table. 
down. 


ttle on 


irl’s done some mischief,” thought Dr. Rus- | 


“O 


I wos so faint when de jar knocked me 


“Jerry says nothin’. But come afternoon, he says, 
‘Come down ’n see our schooner,’ says he. So they 
all went down, proud enuff of Jerry’s schooner. It 
was a new, taut little vessel. The Lund women ram. 
| paged through the cabin, ’n began to cry out,— 
| ‘La, Jerry! how d’ye get eight men in this box 
| without crowdin’?’ 
| *La, Jerry! how d’ye have any peace livin’ so 
clost as this?’ 
| Ill tell you,’ says Jerry; ‘each man is willin’ 
| that his neighbor should have his own sheer of room, 

*n keep it. Suppose you take that rule home with 
| you ’n try it? 
| _ “I dunno how the Lunds took it, but it seems as if 
Jerry hed hit the nail right on the head that time.” 

Jerry’s maxim would bring peace and comfort to 
| Many a miserable family. In retined Christian house- 
| holds, even where the strongest affection exists, there 


| 





is often a constant under-current of excitement and 
squabbling, simply because each member of the fam- 
ily is not allowed his ‘sheer of room.” 





— 
A CRITIC WEEPING. 


| Jeffrey had the reputation of a severe critic, yet he 
| insisted that his natural foible was to admire and be 
| pleased too easily. But one often finds in the sever- 
est of critics, when he comes to know him, the best- 
natured and most affectionate of men. Jeffrey could 
| “cut up” an author’s book, and, when occasion 
| opened, serve him with his purse and influence. 


| When he journeyed from Edinburgh to London, to 
| take his seat in Parliament, he took with him, beside 
his wife and daughter, ‘‘Poor Poll,” a gray, wise par- 
| rot, and “Witch,” a little dog. His friends bantered 
| him on his carrying in the carriage a soft travelling- 
basket for the dog and a laege cage for the bird. 
| One day, a lady, whose intimacy in the family gave 
| her the freedom of the house, opened the library-door 
to see if Jeffrey was there. She saw him sitting in a 
chair with his head on a table, sobbing as a child. 
She was about to retire, thinking she fiad not been 
seen, when Jeffrey, beckoning her to a seat, said,— 
“Don’t go, my friend; I shall be all right again ina 
minute.” 
“T had no idea that you had heard bad news, or I 
— not have come in. Is any one dead?” said the 
| lady. 
Yes, indeed. I’m a great goose to have given way 
so, but I could not help it. You’ll be sorry to hear that 
little Nelly, Boz’s little Nelly, is dead.” 
Jeffrey had just received the last number then out of 
| the “Old Curiosity Shop,” and had been overcome by 
the pathetic description of ‘Little Nell’s” death. 


~@ 
o- 





“SomE idiot has put my pen where I can’t find it,” 
— Asperity this morning, as he rooted about 
is office desk. ‘“‘Ah—aw—yes; I thought so,” he 


added, in a milder tone, as he hauled the writing 
| utensil from out behind his ear. 
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P sy a opened—what do you guess? In walked Timothy 
C zs = : Titus, as large as life. 
H = N “Hello!” cried papa. 





“a “Well! well!” said mamma. 

a, i Titus!” 

Malia é Luk A \\ ; Just at that minute Ava came running out in 
(# CHILDRENS PAGE ah her nightie. She gave one look. She snatched 
od Timothy Titus up in her arms. 
| “Oh! oh! oh!” she screamed, too full of joy 
| to do anything else for a minute. “Ob, you dar- 
‘ling! Oh, you darling! How did he get here, 
mamma ?” 
“Tm sure I can’t tell,” said mamma. 

Neither could anybody else, unless it was the 
ferry-man, who, when papa questioned him, be- 
lieved he did remember thinking he saw a little 
black-and-white cat somewhere, the night before. 
But he wasn't sure of it, aud so Ava couldn’t be. 

“Any way, Timothy Titus has come back,” | 
saidshe. ‘‘And he’s going to stay, can’t he, mam- 

|ma? And I’m going to give Mr. Davis back his 
This bunch of keys is auntie’s, | apples.” 


They Jingle a0 I peers | But Mr. Davis said a trade was a trade, and he 
But I must go, for maids, I know, 


Should not stop long to talk. | wouldn’t take back the apples. And Timothy | 
Emma C. Down, | Titus stayed. A. C. 8. 


“Why, Timothy 











For the Companion. 


A LITTLE HOUSE-MAID. 


I am a little house-maid ; 
This sweeping-cap I wear 
Because I must, for fear the dust 
Would settle in my hair. 


I’ve put on grandma’s glasses ; 
Those, and the kerchief, too, 

Are to make me look like our old cook,— 
I wonder if I do? 


or 





AO 
For the Companion. 
SELLING TIMOTHY TITUS. 
“Dear me,” said mamma, “I can’t think of 
having four cats in the house all winter!” 
“I should say you couldn’t!” laughed papa. 
“You'll have to give them away.” 
But there was the old kitty —papa himself 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Maud while looking out a front window, 
, Saw a lady coming in the gate. She ran to her 
mother and said, ‘‘O mamma, mamma! there is 


| For the Companion, 
! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


{as much delighted. When the kitchen door was | 


somebody coming here with grandma’s face on!” 
It was her grandma’s sister, she had never seen. 

‘Mamma !” 

It was little Ray Brush calling, but his mamma 
couldn’t answer right away, for she was very 
busy. She was trying to sew up a seam on the 
machine, and the baby was helping her. | 

Besides the baby, mamma had a basket on her | 
lap—a basket full of toys. But Louise didn’t 
care very much for these treasures. She thought 
the bright scarlet sacque mamma was trying to 
run up was much more to her taste; also the shin- 
ing needle that went up and down so fast, and the 
black wheel that went whirring round and round. 
And so she wriggled and grunted, and stretched 
and clutched after this and that, until poor mamma 
was quite distracted. Presently she said, ‘Well, 
what is it, Ray ?” 

“O mamma! 
den’s yard!” 

“Indeed! And what did they do?” 

“Oh, one of them kind of smiled at me!” 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
HISTORICAL 


OMISSIONS, 


\ 
IT ask not the name of some proud Spanish Don, 
But who wrote five books in the Testament? ****, 


I saw twe cows in Minnie Hay- | And who the apostle last chosen of all,— 


The writer of many Epistles, ‘twas ****, 

And what name most common through all the five 
| zones? 
| Why, surely ’tis Smith, and the next may be *****. 
’ f i | My first two omissions once formed the whole name 

Louis H——, aged five years, was dining out, Of him who soon added the third to the same. 
and the waiter handed him damson pickles. | Then he made the name famous by deeds brave and 
Looking at the hostess, he called out, ‘Mrs. | fine, 

bed ‘ ark ee re _ Mrs | On the 23d, 9th, seventeen ** *****.*##*, 
Jones, must I take ’em by the handle ? ‘ 
| In that naval engagement, off *** **#***##e tee 
i | Where many a sailor fell wounded or dead. 

Fred’s father had been away for a number of | 
weeks, and the little boy was very anxious to see 
him. When told at last that his father had come, | 
Fred’s cheeks grew very red, and he cried, “O ’Twas named for “Poor Richard,” or good Dr. 

z etre. 
ia j rac , one on, - ” > oe : 
auntie, it makes my heart wriggle, I am so glad!” | In whose heart no malice was ever found ranklin’. 


And now for the name of the shipdo you wish? Ah! 
I'll tell you, my dear, ‘twas the stanch ******-«* 
* ** 


Do you know where my hero was born? "I'was in 
KEKEKEARE 





couldn't think of giving her away. She had been 
in the house ever since it was built, and 
there wasn’t a better mouser anywhere. 

Then there were Toots and Jingle; it 
did seem a pity to part them, mamma 
could but admit to herself. 

They were black and white and so near 
alike that you couldn’t tell them apart 
unless you looked at their noses. Toots’s 
nose was black, and Jingle’s was white. 

And then there was Timothy Titus. 
He was black and white, too; but a good 
deal more white than black. 

“He is an odd one,” laughed mamma. 
“We might give him away first.” 

But Ava made a grieved lip, and caught 
up Timothy Titus. 

“O-oh!” said she, cuddling him close 
to her neck, ‘‘he’s so sweet and cunning, 
mamma, I can’t bear to part with him!” 

By-and-by, when the three kittens 
were taking their after-dinner nap by 
the fire, Mr. Davis came in. Mr. Davis 
lived on the other side of the river, and 
peddled apples. He looked down at the 
little furry heap, and laughed. 

“Seems to me you’ve got more than 
your share of cats,” said he. ‘We 
haven’t got any.” 

‘‘Ava may give you one of ours,” 
mamma, 

Ava looked down at her shoes. Mr. 
Davis could tell which way the wind 
blew. 

“What say we make a trade ?” he said 
to Ava. “I'll give you a peck of sweet 
apples for this one,” and he picked up 
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ills . 
UO Hh canary 
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BATTERED 


aps 


CRYING. 


said 


EET, 


PLEASANT CHANGE. 


*, 
_— oe 
oe 


ITTEN HAS THE MUNPS 
HE DOLLy Looks DISCOURAGED AND 


e AWo STANDING in THE CORNER iN e, 
SK A FIT OF DOLEFUL DUMPS 
CROSS LITTLE GIRLIS 


uT PRESTO! WHAT A 
CHANGE! SHE COMES 
DANCING 10 my FEET. 
Hic » tht FRiSKS ABOUT, 
» THE CANARY CHIRPS 
Chey : ie, , 
Ave To CHASE AWAY THE FROWN 
witH A SMILE WHERE KISSES 


Aoeap irri GIRL 13 TRyiNG 


, 
Far north on the map,—a cold, not a hot land, 
LILIAN PAYSON, 


2. 
BURIED GEOGRAPHY. 


In each of the following sentences is 
buried the name of a river. Although in 
~ ap tae words, the letters follow each other 

N n their proper order. 
DOES T SING, THE 1. He began gesticulating wildly. 
. Of all the past no vestige remained. 
- Herod erred and sinned grievously. 
- Because I never wander astray. 
You or I, no company admitted. 
» Can T leave you thus alone? 
He gave great thuds on his drum. 


aoe cote 





uP with BUMPS 


a. 
od &. Cancel beloved that rash vow! 
Z 9%. It became useful in due time. 
Cogs 10. I can hear nothing at all. 
S 11. On the excited population passed. 
lz. For education is a priceless boon. 


H. A. Gd. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Novels of Note. 
Dovara, the Fickle Wife. By Thos.Virgil 
M’Leod. 
The Le Gramp Hilt. 
ria. 
Hlanwaw Rest. 
Whistie’s Vow. 
Dame Isyrill. 


By Miss McNamu. 


By Edna Coan Kinnis. 
By Emma MeLerry. 
By Maj. 8. H. Jerryen. 


f 





y 4. 
Ss DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
‘+.B a? yy “9 ms 
sg *2 Hi oS - To refresh. 
SES AN . Catalepsy. 
AS . Traffic by exchange, 


. To clear from dross, 
. To make sorrowful. 
An animal. 

. To rehearse. 

. A maniac. 


DNS Or So 


Third line, read down, will give the name 
of a distinguished American, who died on 
Sept. 19, 1881. 





Timothy Titus. 

Ava looked up. A peck of sweet apples didn’t 
grow on every bush. Besides, maybe four cats | 
were too many. 

“JI will, if mamma’ll let me not give away 
Toots and Jingle,” said she. 

Mamma laughed; she didn’t like to promise. | 

“We'll see about it,” said she. ‘Three cats are | 
less than four, anyway.” | 

So Mr. Davis measured out a peck of sweet 
apples and gave them to Ava. And Ava hugged | 
and kissed and cried over Timothy Titus, and 
gave him to Mr. Davis, who put him ina basket | 
and tied a bag over him. | 

“I guess he'll be all right,” said Mr. Davis. | 
“Good-day,” and away rumbled the apple-cart. 

But as soon as Timothy Titus was fairly out of 
the way, Ava began to mourn. She stood at the 
window with a very doleful face, looking across 
the river at Mr. Davis’s big white house. 

The sky had all at once grown cloudy, and the | 
wind began to blow. And, as if to make a bad | 
matter worse, Toots woke up and flew around the | 
room in a fit. | 

“It’s all ‘cause he knows Timothy Titus is 
gone,” sobbed Ava, running to hide her face in» 
mamma’s lap. ‘‘How’d I feel if Teddy was gaved | 
away, where I'd never see him any more. And 
the apples are bitterish, too, and I don’t like ’em. 
Oh, dear!” 

Mamma smiled in her sleeve, but she couldn't 
help offering Ava a crumb of comfort. She said 
maybe Timothy Titus would come home again, 
though she didn’t really believe he would, herself. 

“I’ve heard of such thirgs,” said she; and then 
she told Ava a story about a cat that travelled 
forty miles back to her old home. 

‘But I don’t believe Timothy Titus can,” sighed 
Ava, brightening up a little, all the same; “cause 
he’s over the river, and there isn’t any bridge only 
the ferry-boat, mamma. I most know he can’t.” 

“Oh! stranger things have happened,” said 
mamma, hopefully. 

But she was as surprised as Ava was next 
morning, though I won’t venture to say she was 


For the Companion, 
| FALL APPLES. 


Grandpa and Ruthie went walking one day 
Out in the orchard together, 

With hearts that had nothing to do but be gay, 
All in the sunshiny weather; 

Out where the branches were laden with fruit 
As thick as with blossoms in spring; 

Where the blue-bird kept merrily tuning his lute, 
And the robin did nothing but sing. 


When Ruthie espied, on a tree standing near, 
Some apples with cheeks growing red; 
“O grandpa, just see!” “Why, yes, Ruth, my dear, 
Those are the fall apples,” he said, 
Then, of a sudden, a gay little breeze 
The orchard came frolicking through, 
And shook from that prettiest one of the trees 
A rosy-cheeked apple or two. 
“O grandpa!” Ruth cried, with a queer little cough, 


——_—_—_—++er——___—— 
For the Companion. 


sleigh-bell—one of the old-fashioned kind. 


the din. 

“But you can’t,” said Jack. 
out. We've tried it. It will a/most.” 
Janey. 


“and can’t come out.” 











“Do you call them fall apples because they fall off ?” | there. It soon dries, however, and sifts out through 


Janey and Jack were playing with a hig copper 


Jack was the horse, and the bell was tied about 
his neck, and whenever he pranced, which was 
nearly all the time, it jangled so londly that young 
Uncle Tom, who was trying to study in the bay- | 
window not far away, came out to see what caused | 


‘‘We’ll have to take the ‘jangle’ out and stuff ina | Freddy, having always lived in the city, was 
pepper-corn, if you goon so,” laughed Uncle Tom. | very much interested in all the farming opera- 
‘How did it get in there, Uncle Tom ?” queried | little heifers. But the names of things were hard 


“Yes; tell us how it got in there,” echoed Jack, 


“Well,” said Tom, after a minute, “if you'll little later, Freddy ran out and told him,— 
promise not to jangle it till I get this lesson in | 
Virgil, I'll tell you.” 


Fourth line, read down, will give the name of an 
American battle, fought on Sept. 17, 1862. 


2. 


| “Yes, yes; I'll promise!” cried Jack. | . 
“Promise!” echoed Janey. > eh gaa siseesies 
“First,” said Uncle Tom, ‘‘the little iron ball 3. A masculine name (French). 
| inside is the ‘jinglet,’ a name that sounds very fk ace a tomb. 
| much like the noise it makes when the horse, or 6. To endeavor. 
— Sete faple-agee— fing fingto! 8. Caer caatamanes of cities. 


“Now, to get it inside, the maker of this bell 
put it ina ball of mud just the shape of the inside | 
| of the bell, then he made a mould—of wood, per- 
| haps—just the shape of the outside of the bell, 
| and placed the mud ball with the jingle in it inside 
| the mould. | 

“The metal of which the bell is made was then | 
hepa and poured in, filling up the space between 
the mould and the mud ball. It hardens very I i 
| quickly, and when the mould is taken off there is ° foe plants. 

“ nicely-shaped bell beneath. , : Third line, read down, will give the name of a dis- 
| “But it won't ring yet—the mud ball is still in | tinguished Englishman, who died on Sept. 3, 1658. 
Fourth line, read down, will give the name of a dis. 


tinguished traveller, who was born on Sept. 14, 1769. 
F. 8. F. 


Third line, read down, will give the name of an 
American battle, fought on Sept. 24, 1846. 
Fourth line, read down, will give the name of a 
battle, fought on Sept. 7, 1812. 
3. 
1. One who shoots with a bow. 
2. A kind of tree. 
. To assist. 
Submissive. 
. Not wasted. 
. Rough coffins. 





DAIS oo 


the holes—then, jingle! jingle! jingle! Ding! 





Dong! Hurrah!” and Uncle Tom whisked into 5. 
| his study; while Jack and Janey went out under STAR PUZZLE. 
HOW THE SLEIGH-BELL WAS MADE. | the lilac-bush to think over what Uncle Tom had 1 
told them, and to examine more closely the little 0 0 
| *jinglet” which would a/most roll out through the 40000068 
holes in the bell. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. py — 
care smerie 0 0 oo 
200000 3 
| For the Companion. "’ ss 


TWO HEATHENS. 1to2, A mystical word engraved on gems among 


the ancients. 


1 to 3, A native oxide of titanium. 
2 to 3, A woman’s long dress or robe. 
n 4to6, The greatest quantity or value. 
“It won’t come | tions at his uncle’s, where he spent the summer.| 5 to 6, A transposition of letters. 
He very much admired the cows, and the two| 4105, A kind of light French wine. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 








to remember. 
One night, the men being all away late, his aunt 
did the milking. When his uncle came home, a | 


Conundrums. 

Why are watering-places 'ike acrobats? Because 
they make their living by the spring-board and the 
suminer-set. 

Why is a lake disobedient? Because you cannot 
make it obey (a bav.) 

When is water educational? 
(High School). 


. 
“Uncle John, anntie has done the milking! 


When it is ice-cool 
She milked the two little heathens and all!” 
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SCHOOLS AND MYOPTA, 


Myopia is the scientific name of short-sightedness. 
We have than once called attertion to it in 
some of its aspects. 


more 
Its importance leads us to recur 
The New York Medical Record says 
there can be no doubt that it isincreasing; that eighty 
per cent. of the students in the Polytechnic School 
of France have to wear glasses. 


to it again. 


Sarcey, a French writer, and a victim to the disease, 
declares it to be spreading through Europe like some 
epidemic. But most of us hardly need to go beyond 
our own observation and experience to be satistied of 


the fact of its increase. It is so common for young 


school-girls to wear glasses, that glasses seem almost | 


Neither the father 
nor the mother of the writer, nor any of their an- 
cestry, were myopic, and yet five of their children, in- 
cluding the writer, 

rat this tendency is due to our modern system of 


like anew and grotesque fashion. 


are 80. 
schools is plain. It is developed during the school 
age, and extends and intensifies as the school years 
go on; and though, when thus developed, it may in- 


crease during life, it is not developed at all after about | 


the age of twenty. 


The cause is partly imperfect light, which necessi- | 


tutes bringing the eyee too near the book page, but 
mainly the bad habit into which children fall, and 
which is not corrected by the teacher, of holding the 
head down too near the book when there is no need 
to do so. 

Now the lens of the eye naturally changes to adapt 
itself to the varying distances of objects; but keeping 
the eye too near its object during the growing period 
of childhood and youth foreés the lens permanently 
in the form suited only to near sight. 

The defect may be looked on as a slight matter in 
its earlier stages, but it tends to increase, and that 
sometimes to the stage of organic disorganization. 

Says the Record, ‘M. Sarcey urges his readers with 
profound emphasis to remember that myopia always 
has a tendency to increase unless precautions are 
taken; and that all myopic eyes are weak eyes to be 
looked after carefully. In his own case, the results 
of over-use and misuse, especially of his attempt to 
get along without glasses, were that he lost the sight 
of one eye entirely, through detachment of the retina, 
and that a cataract developed in the other.” 

M. Sarcey himself says, ‘Remember that extreme 
myopia ends in cataract, and that nearly all myopia 
may become extreme, if the eyes are abused.” 

+. 
TREE CLAIMS, 

Any one who is of age can take a “tree claim” on 
the unoccupied lands of the West. He need not live 
upon it or even be a resident of the Territory where 
he selects it. He must make affidavit, however, that 
he has been upon the land, that there are no trees 
upon any part of the section of which it forms a part, 
that no other tree claim has been taken on that sec- 
tion, and that he does not take the land for the pur- 
pose of speculation, but for his own use. 

When the entry is made he pays ten dollars at the 
Government land office. Within a year from the 
date of entry he must plough five acres of the land. 


The second year he must plough five more and plant 
the first tive in some sort of a crop. We are sup- 
posing that he has entered one hundred and sixty 
acres, as nearly everybody does who takes the priv- 
ileges of the law. 


Iwo years have now gone by, and he has not yet | 


planted any trees. The third vear, however, he must 


plant the first five acres ploughed in tree-seeds or | 


cuttings and cultivate the second five acres in a crop. 
The fourth vear he must plant the second five to trees. 
Afterwards he must take cnre of his trees, because he 
cannot get a patent for the land unless at the end of 
eight years from the date of entry there are six 
hundred and seventy-five living and thrifty trees on 
each of the ten acres. 

He should plant in the first place not fewer than two 
thousand seven hundred on each acre. That makes 


twenty-seven thousand in all, and after he has worked 

hard to keep them alive, he must be able to show as | 
many as six thousand seven hundred and fifty in good 
It is no easy matter to persuade so many 


condition. 


scontinue | 


‘ourts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
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trees to grow where nature herself has declined to’ 
undertake the task. A not unfrequent experience 
with tree claims is that they cost more to carry 
through than the land is worth. 

If on every quarter-section farm in Kansas, Ne- 
| braska and Dakota, and all the other prairie States 
| and Territories, there were growing a young grove of 

maples or alders, the country would be vastly more 

| attractive than it is now. Besides, the farmers would 
soon have a fuel supply at home, and there would 
come important climatic changes. The force of the 
severe winter winds would be broken, and more rain 
would fall in the spring and summer months. 


seiuiiaiantiaeiaaiieitiaiiiiies 
JULES JANIN AND THE SANCY. 


Jules Janin, the great French critic, was an ex- 
tremely absent-minded man. This story of the way he 
lost the great Sancy diamond, whose value has been 
estimated at three hundred thousand dollars, illus- 
trates this trait of his character: 


One day, while Janin was visiting the gallery of the 

Louvre, in Paris, he met the Prince and Princess 

Demidoff, and they walked about in company. The 

princess, finding it warm, took off her shawl, and 
asked Janin to carry it. He took it, und with it the | 
Sancy diamond, which she had mounted us a brooch, | 
and used as a shawl-pin. The princess asked him to | 
| take good care of the diamond, and Janin removed it 

| from the shawl and put it in his waistcoat pocket. | 
| The princess, oddly enough, put on her shawl in 

parting without thinking of the diamond. Next day 

|she did remember it, asking suddenly of her hus- 

band, “Did M. Janin return the Sancy?” 

“I believe not,” said he. 

They sent post-haste to Janin. 

“Well, well, it is true!” he exclaimed. 
| Sancy! what in the world did I do with it?” | 
| He turned his wardrobe upside down breathlessly, 

without finding it. 

“IT put it in the pocket of my white waistcoat 

he said finally. 

“In that case,” said his servant, “it has gone to the 

washerwoman’s!”’ 

Off the whole party started to the washerwoman’s, 
|and began questioning her cautiously. Think of it! 
A poor woman should not be exposed to so terrible a 
temptation. 

“Ah!” said the washerwoman, carelessly, “some- 
thing like a brooch? Sure enough; I didn’t know 
what you meant at first. I gave it to my little boy 
Peter to play with.” 

Off again for little Peter. Fortunately he was not 
far away, and he was found playing with the stone. 


“The 





” 
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AN OLD MERCHANT. 


The following story is told of Jonathan Sturgess 
and Robert Lenox. Jonathan, a rustic lad from Cape 
Cod, arrived on a vessel in New York on Saturday 
night, a stranger and penniless. ©n Sunday morn- 
ing he looked around for achurch. He found the 
|old Wall Street house of worship near Broadway. 
le stood on the steps while the gay throng passed in. 
‘he grandeur of the place appalled him. 





I 
1 
Robert Lenox, a prominent member of the church, 
was always interested in young men. He saw the 
rustic lad and went up and spoke to him. 

“Are you a stranger in the city?” 

“Yes, sir; I arrived last night.” 

“So you came at once to the house of God? 
you like a seat?” 

“T would.” 

The bashful lad was ushered into Mr. Lenox’s own 
pew. The next morning he sought out a dealer in 
sail-cloth. He wanted credit for a little canvas. 

“Did I not see you in Mr. Lenox’s pew yesterday ?”’ 
said the merchant. 

“I don’t know whose 
| tleman guve me a seat.’ 
“Well, lad, that was Mr. Lenox, and it is no com- | 
| mon honor to be asked to sit in his pew. T will trust | 
| any boy with goods who has had that honor conferred 
upon him.” 

To the day of his death Mr. Sturgess said that his 
success dated from that Sunday. 


Would 


| 
| 





, pew I sat in, but a kind gen- | 
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PROTRACTED EARTHQUAKES. 


The continued shocks of earthquake at Charleston, 
| says the Boston Herald, bring to mind the fact that 
jat the time of the great earthquake at New Madrid, 
Mo., in 1812, earthquakes were also felt in South 
Carolina. 





This New Madrid earthquake was one of the most 
|remarkable examples of continuous shocks of this 
kind on record. Humboldt refers to it as one of the 
few instances in which there was incessant quaking 
of the ground for several successive months, far from 
| any voleano. 

This phenomenon was extensive in its changes 
wrought in the surface of the earth to an appalling 
extent. Lakes and islands were created by it. Lakes, 
twenty miles in extent, were formed in an hour, 
while others were drained almost as rapidly. 

The river-bank of the Mississippi for fifteen miles 
sunk as much as eight feet. The forest trees were 
turned and twisted in every direction, and the people 
| in the country about were in the habit of climbing 
| them to escape being swallowed, as the premonitory 
| symptoms of the shocks were perceived. 
| The shocks of the famous earthquake of the Car- 

aceas continued three years. But after shocks have 
| not usually resulted in great damage or loss of life. 


| 
oo 





| COLD. 

| The following amusing anecdote is told at the ex- 

| pense of a treasury official at Washington. The tem- | 
perature of the room was low when the official en- 

| tered. A gas jet bad warmed the bulb of the ther- 

| mometer so that the mercury stood at seveuty-five. 


The official remarked that it was cold, and shivered 
and looked uneasily about the room. A clerk glanced 
at the thermometer. The official looked at the ther- | 

| mometer, and saw and wondered. 

“T am sure I must have a chill,” remarked the | 
official, but every clerk had his nose down to his 
ledgers. | 

“Warm to-day according to the thermometer, 
| a clerk. 

“Dear me!” said the official. “I am afraid I am 
going to be sick.” 

There was a long silence. 

After a while he pulled on his gloves and started 
for home, took quinine and went to bed. When he 
returned to the office next day the story of the gas 
jet was told him in the corridor. 

He says itis all right; he is well, and the fellows 


” 


said 


” 


who kept silent are sneezing their heads off.— Pitts. | 


burg Dispatch. 
> 


EMMA goes to school, but dislikes it very much. A 
lady friend of the family questioned her on the sub- 


— “Emma, what do you do in school? Do you 
earn to read?” 

Emma shakes her head. 

“Do you learn to write?” 

Another shake. 
| * Then what do you do?” 

“1 wait for it to be out.” 


“Myd 
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Hood’s Sarsaparille is a peculiar medicine, en-{ 

tirely different from any other. Try it. [Adv. SILKS for FANCY WORK 
init eee es | 

W. Baker & Co. prepare their Cocoa by a peculiar 

process, which, while it preserves the Theobromine and 

nutritive portion of Cocoa, leaves no sensation of heavi- | Gch. postage paid. Address HILL BROTHERS 


ness after its use, thus differing from tea and coffee,| Wholesale Dealers in Millinery Goods, 564 and 
which frequently prove injurious. Sold by all grocers. | Broadway, New York. MENTION THIS PAPER, 


_ In response to many requests. we send Packages of 
Silk for Patchwork, etc.. assorted colors. One dollar 


























‘HASTE MAKES WASTE.” 





‘‘What!!1 Have you finished your washing? 
less than you and you are through first. What soap do you use? 

‘It isn’t the soap. Use washing powder and you will get 
through in half the time; it does the work for you.” 

‘I know it will, but the clothes wont last half so long, we’ve 
tried it. We use Ivory Soap altogether, it cleans more easily and 
quickly than any other kind and I find the clothes last as long again. 
My folks wont let me use washing powder.” 

‘‘Of course they wont, neither will mine, but I use it anyhow. 
I dont care to save their clothes at the expense of my time and back. 


Reader, which do you value most, your laundresses time and back, or your 
clothes? If the latter, then insist that she uses “Ivory Soap.” 


Messrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Dear Sirs:—The sample of Ivory Soap received from you is 
an excellent Laundry Soap, of great purity and more than average 
cleansing power. 


I had much 








Very respectfully yours, 
H. B. CORNWALL, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


The John C, Green School of Science, 
Princeton, N, J., Dec. 12th, 1882. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the 
‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 
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ear Emily, your Lundborg’s Cologne is so delightfully refreshing in this close car.” 
Emily ; ‘* Why | would not attempt a journey like this without it; It takes away half the 


fatigue of traveling.” 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 
LUNDBORC’S) Edenia, Alpine Violet, 
| PERFUMES Marechal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 
| Tf vou cannot obtain abeve in your vicinity, send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 
| YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York, 
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For the Companion. 


PRAIRIE-GRASSES. 
(In Dakota.) 
So lightly swaving on the breeze, 
So various, delicate and fair, 
These are the prairie-grasses—these 
Haunt with rare glory earth and air. 





With rampant culm, or stalwart plume, 
dr curved, or stamped with matchless art, 
The prairies give them ample room, 
And make them of their wealth a part. 
Close massed before the dazzled eye 
n all their wonderful extent, 
You have an empire’s pageantry,— 
The garb of half a continent. 
When mixed with flowers that flash and blaze, 
nd toss their colors forth like fire, 
What beauty marks their dwelling-place 
Beyond all avarice of desire! 
Purple and yellow, red and green, 
And brown and white their forms display: 
—_——, wealth were almost seen 
f nota flower adorned the day, 
I greet them, on the soft breeze tossed,— 
A spectacle beyond romance; 
And, in unmeasured wonder lost, 
Gaze on their beauty and expanse. 
JOEL BENTON. 
———+o-—___— 


For the Companion. 


A TRIP TO SANTO DOMINGO. 


By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. | 


Would you like to get on board a steamship for 
a voyage to the island of Santo Domingo? It 


may be only a dream steamship to you, but it is ' 


the image of one in which I did make that voyage, 
some time ago. 

Let us suppose that I have you all on board, 
the anchor weighed, and the harbor of New York 
fading in the distance. 

Your first hour on board will probably be passed 
in putting your books and clothes into something 
like order. While you are about this, dinner will 
be announced, but if the wind happens to be ahead, 
the rolling and pitching of the vessel may make 
you think of something very different, viz., your 
bed, and how to get into it. You try to do this, 
and everything seems to be against you. 

Your books come tumbling down from the up- 
per berth, in which you had laid them. Your 
travelling bag rolls over upon your feet and hurts 
them. Your portable inkstand, which you im- 
prudently got out in order to write down your last 
impressions of New York, falls out of the rack 
into the wash-hasin, and sprinkles the premises 
with ink. 

You feel very ill, and it makes you worse to 
hear the vessel strain in the sea, with doleful 
noises, as if her wooden sides were in pain. 

At last, with the help of steward or stewardess, 
you are properly undressed, and your dizzy head 
is glad to rest upon a hard, rather damp pillow. 

Rock, rock, rock. If you are not very ill, the 
motion soon lulls you to sleep, and in the dark- 
ness of the night you only hear the boatswain’s 
whistle, piping, shrill and sweet, and the heavy 
steps of the sailors who come up on deck and go 
below when the watch is changed. 

But we will suppose that these rough days are 
past, and that our ship is now carried smoothly 
over the tropical sea by a favorable wind. The 
seasick folk are all up and dressed, though not 
in their best clothes. They begin to laugh at their 
late misfortunes. 

How bright the sky is, and how warm is the 
sunshine! The thought of dinner becomes a 
pleasant one, as the sea air gives the recovered 
patients a keen appetite. 

If you look over the side of the vessel, you will 
see quantities of gulf-weed, yellow sprays that 
look almost golden in the blue water. You may 
fish for this, if you will, with a long string and a 
large pin bent to serve as a hook. 

When you have caught a bit of it, and have 
drawn it on board, you will find it a coarse, com- 
mon sea weed, not worth preserving. 

You will see here and there, too, the Portuguese 
man-of-war. This is a fish cailed a nautilus, 
which looks as if it carried a tiny sail on the sur- 
face of the water. 

Shoals of flying fish dart out of the sea, and fall 
back into it. If afew should be caught on deck, 
they will be found very nice when fried. 

Meantime the weather grows very warm. It is 
perhaps only four days since you came on board 
wrapped in your winter furs and wadded coat. 
Now you find summer clothing very comfortable, 
and a broad shade hat indispensable, for the glare 
of the light upon the water is very trying to the 
eyes. 

At sunset you see such wonderful clouds of 
every shape! There is one which looks like a 
party of ladies with queer bonnets, which melt 
and change as fashions really do. There is a lion 
galloping after a dog. Now the dog changes to a 
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| black velvet, studded with diamond stars. You If you walk a little out of the town, you will | down at a feast and notices that most of the other 


can stay on deck until bed-time without danger, | 
and when you bid your friends good-night, even 
the voices of dear ones sound sweeter in the soft 
tropical air than elsewhere. | 

On one of these nights you pass a distant light | 
which looks almost like a star very near its set- | 
ting. They tell you that this is Turk’s Island 
light, and your heart is cheered by the sight of | 
something that is really on land. 

After this you have still a good many miles to | 
sail, but before long there comes a morning in | 
which you become aware that something has | 
caused new excitement and activity on board the | 
steamer. Then comes a knock at your door, and 
the cry ,— 

**Porta Plata is in sight! 
look at Mount Isabel!” 

You run out, wondering if this can be true, and 
are astonished to see the lofty mountain, rising 
sharp and sheer against the cloudless sky. At its 
base lies the pretty, thriving little town whose 
name you have just heard. 

The ship is just steaming into the harbor. Pres- 
ently she comes to anchor in the roadstead. Boats 
rowed by negroes come alongside, and the health 
and customs officers come on board. 

There is much shaking of hands and chattering 
in Spanish and in English. You walk carefully 
|down the companion-way, and the boats soon 
| land you at the long wooden causeway, which in 
| turn soon brings you to terra firma. No matter 
| how well you may like the sea, it is a great pleas- 
| ure to find yourself on land again. 

The steamer stays but one day at Porta Plata, 

but this gives you time to see much that is new | 
|and amusing. In the first place, you will look at 
| the little carts, drawn each by one bullock, which 
are driven down into the shallow water to receive 
the goods brought from the steamer in large boats 
called lighters. 

Then you will like to walk through the streets 


Come out and have a 
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and to look at the shops, which display many 
curious things. 

Among other commodities, the fruits of the 
country will interest you. Passing by the mar- 
ket, you will see heaps of golden oranges, which | 
are offered you by the thousand. Bananas are 
sold in huge buuches. You can buy one of these 
bunches for twenty-five cents. It would cost you 
five dollars in New York or Boston. Then there 
are sapodillas, with russet skin and orange pulp 
surrounding a large polished stone ; and arimoyas, 
purple in color and full of milky juice; and sour- 
sop, or guanabana, of which the juice only is used. 
This latter fruit looks like a soft, green pine- 
apple. Its flavor resembles a combination of 
pine-apple and strawberry. You can squeeze it 
to obtain juice, but if you attempt to bite into 
it, you will find nothing but a tough fibre, which 
is quite uneatable. 

In these warm climates, people usually rise very 
early and take a long nap in the middle of the 
day. So you will find that the little town seems 
to go to sleep between 12 and 1 o’clock, and to 
remain very quiet for about three hours. You 
will feel drowsiness stealing over you, and will do 
well to follow the general custom and to take what 
is called a siesta. 
hotel, a bare and barn-like building, in whose up- | 
per story you will easily find a cot-bed with a 
mosquito-netting hung over it. There are no| 
glass windows here, or anywhere else in the trop- 
ics, but the stout wooden shutters will make the 
room dark enough. 

It may be nearly four o’clock when you wake | 
from your slumber, and find the town waking up, | 


You can do this best at the | 





lizard, and the lion to a whale. There is a group 
of fiery, untamed horses, which presently take the 
shape of a monstrous giant, who loses his head, 
and in turn melts into something else equally 
strange and unsubstantial. 


As night comes on, the sky seems to turn into | 


too. A fresh breeze now blows from the sea, and | 
the atmosphere is comfortably cool. The horses’ | 
hoofs rattle on the pavement, and if you look out | 
you will see the pretty little animals going along 
very swiftly, and so smoothly that their riders are 
scarcely stirre<t in the saddle. | 


find plenty of ferns and wild flowers, and you will 
see numbers of curious yellow land-crabs crawling 
about on the road. 

But at nightfall you will be warned to go on 
board your steamer. Returning, and clambering 
up the sides, you may find the sailors amusing 
themselves by throwing bits of pork to the sharks, 
whose ugly pinkish heads are every now and then 
thrust up out of the water, expecting a choice 
morsel. You now understand why it is better to 
be on board before dark, as the boat which brings 
you might upset, in which case these sea-mon- 
sters would be very ready to make a hasty meal, 
without distinction of persons. 

In the early, early morning, while you are still 
sleepitig soundly, the anchor is weighed and the 
steamer starts for Samana, which will be our next 
stopping-place. 

——— +o — - — 


THE SOUL. 
Let stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill! 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
————<~@9——__——_- 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING. 
By Charles F. Wingate. 


Not long ago I had occasion to visit a public 
school, and during my visit entered a class-room 
of boys of fourteen, of average intelligence and 
social position. The teacher invited me to ask 









some questions, and among 
other things I inquired how 
many of the scholars had 
decided what occupation 
they would select when they 
grew up to manhood. To 
my surprise, out of the forty 
or fifty boys present, only 
two had considered the sub- 
ject at all. One of these intended to become a 
clergyman, and the other with some hesitation 
said he meant to follow the trade of gilding. It 
struck me then, and I still think, that any boy of 
fourteen ought to have given some thought to his 
future life, and to have considered what he would 
like to do or could do to earn an honest and inde- 
pendent living. 

Most persons are influenced by circumstances 
in the choice of a calling. If they have an uncle 
or a cousin who has been successful as a lawyer, 
or doctor, or merchant, they feel like following 
his example. Or their fancy is fired by reading 
about the wonderful wealth of Vanderbilt, Astor, 


become rich. Some young men are fortunate in 
having a decided taste either for mechanics, for 
writing, for public speaking, for farming, for busi- 
ness, for acting or for music, so that it is easy for 
their friends to select an occupation for them. 
But the great mass of youth of both sexes have 


no strong inclination in any direction, and are | 


drawn first one way and then the other, according 
to the influences around them. It is a great pity 
that this should be so, and also that so many men 


| after spending years in studying law, medicine, 
| theology, or some other subject, finally select 
| some entirely different calling. 


A man who, like Walter Scott, or Wagner, or 
Webster, can plan out his life-work, almost in 


| childhood, has a great advantage in the long run, 


and makes much more rapid progress than if he 
had tried one thing and then another before get- 
ting suited. As Mrs. Browning says: 
“The cygnet finds the water; but the man 
Is born in ignorance of his element.” 
It is a great mistake for so many persons to 
rush into the overcrowded occupations. While it 


is trne that there is plenty of room at the top, yet 
there are also plenty of rivals, each of whom is 
struggling to get at the top. If a person sits 


| 
Stewart, or Gould, and they think they also will | 


guests are aiming to be helped to a certain dish, if 
he is wise he will content himself with some less 
sought-for viand. When all cannot get turkey, 
some must be satisfied with beef and mutton. 
Therefore, avoid excessive competition and seek 
fresh fields. 

Within a few years several new occupations 
have opened to young men which promise honor 
and rich reward. Mining engineering was one of 
these, but is now well filled. Telegraphing was 
another, while stenography and ty pe-writing have 
lately afforded occupation for many. Two of the 
latest occupations are electric and sanitary engin- 
eering. ‘These have become distinct occupations 
within a very brief period, scarcely five years in 
either case, yet they already have been success- 
fully adopted by a number of persons, and prom- 
ise to afford occupation for many more. 

The sanitary engineer combines in his practice 
a share of the duties of the doctor, the architect, 
the civil engineer and the chemist. He needs tc 
have a knowledge of the mechanical details of 
drainage and plumbing, and of the principles of 
heating and ventilation. His special province is 
the prevention of disease, as opposed to its cure, 
and he may be called the house physician. 

The field of the sanitary engineer is large cnough 
to satisfy the most ambitious. Wherever sewers 
have to be laid, a public water supply provided, 
or buildings need to be drained, warmed or venti- 
lated, his services will be in demand. In all parts 
of the civilized world enormous sums have been 
spent in sanitary works. Within a few years the 
English government has laid out $500,000,000 on 
sewerage and water-supply schemes. In this 
country the construction of the Croton aqueduct, 
the drainage works at Chicago and at Memphis, 
and the recent improved intercepting sewer in 
Boston are samples of the great works which 
must be done in the future. In every large town 
and city there is room for a member of this new 
profession. People are awakening to the need of 
sewers and water-supply, and entrust such work 
to specialists. 

So also in the construction of public buildings 
and dwellings. As architects are employed to 
superintend the work of builders who were for- 





merly thought competent to undertake most 
buildings, so the architect’s services are now 


supplemented by those of the sanitary specialist. 
All occupations tend to subdivision and specializa- 
tion, and in the construction of costly buildings it 
is found best to entrust the drainage, warming 
and ventilating arrangements to experts in those 
matters. 

Lastly, there is a growing demand for engineers 
to inspect household) plumbing. ‘The health 
boards in large cities employ a staff of inspectors 
to do this work, several of whom have branched 
out as independent engineers. There is also a 
demand for experts ia litigation on sanitary ques- 
tions. The multiplication of patented devices and 
appliances of a sanitary nature makes the services 
of a disinterested adviser essential to those wish- 
ing to select from them. It but a few years 
since Col. Waring was the only American engineer 
who devoted himself exclusively to sanitary work. 
Now there are members of this profession in Bos- 
ton, Providence, Newport, New. York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington, Savannah, New Orleans, and other 
cities. The number of recent publications and 
periodicals devoted to sanitary science shows the 
growing interest in the subject; boards of health 
are multiplying in different States and cities, and 
sanitary engineering is becoming an established 
profession. 

When it is considered how much suffering and 
money loss is caused by preventable disease, the 
need of increasing sanitary knowledge is apparent. 
No more honorable or useful occupation could be 
selected by a young man than sanitary engincer- 
ing. The medical profession is overcrowded, and 
many graduates of medical schools fail to earn a 
subsistence. The best physicians are the strong- 
est believers in the prevention of disease, and rely 
rather on hygiene than on medicine. So long as 
Jerry builders and ignorant plumbers exist in 
every large city, and while houses, as Ruskin 
says, “spring up in mildewed forwardness,” on 
every side, there will be ample opportunity for 
this new profession. 

There are no schools devoted entirely to sanitary 
instruction, either abroad or in this country. Most 
American sanitary engineers have been trained as 
civil engineers. At the Columbia College School 
of Mines, the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
| ogy, and other technical Schools, some of the stu- 
dents have taken a course with the intention of 
| becoming sanitary engineers. It would be well 
| for all beginners to follow the same plan, and to 
| prepare themselves for practical work by a thor- 
ough grounding in physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry, and in the sciences and literature that 
will prove most helpful to them. 
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DELAYED.—Royal marriages are usually State 
affairs. They rarely spring from affection and 
mutual choice, and as rarely illustrate the ideal of 
married life. But royal lovers would be entitled 
to pity, if it took them as long to tie the nuptial 
knot as was the case in the famous marriage be- 
tween the son of Ferdinand II. of Germany, 
afterwards Emperor Ferdinand ITI., and Mary, 
| the Spanish Infanta. 

The union had been arranged seven years before 
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the marriage contract was settled, and the bride 
was to set out for Vienna en the 7th of January, 
1629, that the marriage might take place in March. 
But one delay occurred after another, and the 
Infanta and her attendants did not begin their 
journey until December 26th, or more than eleven 
months from the date first set. 


When they reached Barcelona, February 8, 1630, 


no ships were in readiness, and they could not 
proceed until June 12th. At Genoa another 
month’s delay was experienced. 

Having gone as far as Naples, a new delay of 
five months occurred, after which they pushed on 
to Ancona, where they were delayed until Janu- 
ary 24, 1631, when they sailed for Trieste, and 
reached it two days later. They were received by 
the emperor’s brother, and soon after met the 
groom at the head of a company of noble cava- 
liers. 

Fourteen months were consumed in the jour- 
ney from Madrid to Vienna, in addition to the 
eleven months of delay in starting. But the mar- 
riage so long postponed proved a happy one to 
both groom and bride. 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG REEFER. 


The waves upheaved with thundering shocks, 
The laboring ship lurched wide and hard, 

And straight blew out the reefers’ locks, 
Who lay along the top-sail yard, 


“Aa-he! aa-ho!” loud sang the men, 

As every hand the canvas clasped; 
And at the yard-arm sturdy Ben 

With iron cluteh the earring grasped. 


Now slat beneath their feet the sail, 

Now swelled above the reefers’ hold, 
As varying blew the piping gale, 

And deep the straining yard-arm rolled, 


Yet one there was who deemed it joy 
‘To toss between the sky and sea; 

An ardent lad, a brown-faced boy, 
The soul of all his shipmates’ glee. 


“Aa-he! aa-ho! he called again, 
With swinging plunge or dizzy rise, 
While roaring wind and drowning rain 
With tumult mocked the stirring cries. 


But hold! a gust sweeps through the night, 
That tears the white caps of the sea; 
And trembling underneath its might. 
Deep re lls the struggling ship a-lee, 





A careless hand, and swift the doom, 
A desperate clutch, too late to save, 
And like a bolt shot through the gloom, 

he reefer met the surging wave. 

That night the sailors, dull and grim, 

Across their eyes their hard hands drew, 
And on the main-deeck talked of him 

No longer numbered with our crew, 

GEORGE HENRY COOMER. 
+r 

For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED ORACLE. 

“You, Jerry Hyman, ef you doesn't git that ar 
tree cut down "fore dinner, not a bite nor a sup is 
you gwine to hab. Look heah' ef you sees Mass’ 
Jim Connell or any ob his folks a-scootin’ round 
you jest up and run. Ef he cotches me cuttin 
down his trees, he'll hab me up ’fore de court, or 
he'll chase me off his land, and [’se done sot my 
crap. He couldn't say as dis was a tree nohow,” 
gazing at it intently. “It aint noting but a ole 
gum stump wid de branches all twisted off by de 
wind, and half rotten at de roots. 1 s’pose dey’d 
call it timber, and dere’s law agin takin’ timber. 
You hear me, Jerry ?” 

“Yes, sar,” drawled the boy. 

*“You’'se to cut it up, and tote it to de cabin "fore 
1 vets back from Elmwood. You'se got five good 
hours, and you can do it ef you work, in tree. Ef 
it ain¢ done, no dinner fur you, and if Mass’ Jim 
Connell cotches you, you'll fare hard. Scrape up 
Now be smart.” 

But that was precisely what Hezekiah Hyman’s 
hopeful son and heir was not. He was an incur- 
ably lazy fellow. 

**’Pears like dem two branches at de top is sort 
ob rotten,” he drawled. ‘Dey mought take a 
notion to crack my skull. It’s venturesome, and 
dat’s why popper wouldn't do it hisself.” 

Then he glared at the stump in a vindictive 
manner, and scrambling up, marched round it, 
chipping off little pieces of the bark as he made 
the circuit. 

“It’s monstrous hard ef it is rotten,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Dunno how long it'll take me to git it 
down, aud den cut it up. Why, it’s unpossible.” 

Then he yawned, and squatting before the tree, 
balanced in his own mind the want of a dinner 
and the certainty of a whipping with the hours of 
steady work which would be required to complete 
the job. 


all de chips, too. 


“It’s too contrairy,” he grumbled. ‘TI laid off 
to go tuckle-huntin’ dis very mornin’, and here I 
is,”’—shaking his fist at the tree. ‘Halloo, Wal- 
ler! ef I aint glad to see you!” 

This enthusiastic reception was accorded to a 
stout, good-natured-looking colored boy, who 
came whistling merrily down the path. 

“Ef you aint de very ‘dentical fellar I’se bin 
lookin’ fur.” 

“Fur what ?” Waller asked, curiously. 

“Well, I want you to "blige me dis mornin’, and 
I'll do de same by you. Popper’s done gone and 
left me dat ar tree to cut down and chop up ’fore 
dinner.” 

“Well, it ain’t big, and it’s half rotten at dat,” 
Waller answered, taking a critical survey of the 
tree. ‘’Taint much of a job, and I could do it all 
in two hours.” 

“You kin sartin,” wily Jerry said, admiringly. 
“You is as strong as a cart-horse. T conld, too, 


only I’se got sech awful pains in my arms. It’s a 


sort ob cramp, and it tuck me wen I started to | to gib it up,” cried Waller. ‘ "Taint bis tree more’n | agony. 


work. 
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Cramp or no cramp, ef dat tree aint down by din- 
ner-time, I won’t git none, and I'll git a wallopin’ 
besides. Now won’t you chop awhile fur me? 
It’ll gib me a chance to sarch round fur a yarb 
wot always cures dese cramps. Oh, it’s powerful 
good fur pains.” 

| Being full of life and energy, and delighting in 

an axe, Waller was not indisposed to lend a help- 

ing hand. He took up the axe, felt the edges, and 
| then a sudden thought struck him. 

| ‘Did Mass’ Connell tell you to chop down dis 
| tree ?” 

| «No, sar,” with a grin. ‘“We’se doin’ it on de 
sly. He’d skin a flea, Mass’ Connell would, fur 
its hide and taller, and ef you sees him, drop de 
axe in dem blackberry bushes and scoot home. 
Dey mought suspicion me and popper, but you’se 
safe.” 

Waller chopped valiantly until the tree fell, and 
| then he continued cutting it up. But at last his 
sturdy arms began to grow tired, and he laid the 
axe down. 

| Efdat boy aint gwine to spend de whole morn- 

in’ away,” he said. ‘I’se most clean done de job, 

and I’m gwine to stop. Aint dat a big hole in de 

middle '!” 

He bent over it to investigate a large hollow 
near the place where the lower branches met the 
|trunk. Waller’s keen eyes saw something in the 
| hollow which looked like a bundle of rags. Tak- 
ing a stick, he dragged it out, and saw that it was 
a mouldering old Confederate uniform coat. Prob- 
ably during the civil war some soldier had con- 
cealed himself in the tree, and finding the coat too 
cumbrous for flight, had left it there. 


, At first Hezekiah was stunned by this announce- 


them all his cunning, and he had a deal of it. 

‘‘Lemme see dat money,” he said, sternly. 

Waller half unclosed his hand where the coin 
lay. 

“You misable little tief!” Hezekiah’s tone was 
full of disgust. ‘You comes and takes my money | 
outer de holler whar I puts it six months ago, and 
you wants to keep it, eh? And you, you triflin’ 
varmint,” giving Jerry a kick which sent him 
reeling in the bushes, ‘“‘you knowed my ole coat, | 
ef you didn’t know de money was in it, and you 
let dat wagabone git a holt of it. Wot did I sot you | 
to choppin’ down dat tree fur, ef it wasn’t dat I} 
found de ole coat had slipped down too deep in de | 
holler to git at?) Gib me dat money.” 

In fear and trembling Waller handed the treas- | 
ure to the scowling man, and then decamped as | 
fast as his legs would let him. He did not believe 
a word of the story, but he was frightened at the 
louk in the man’s eyes. As for Jerry, between 
bewilderment at the kick and admiration at his 
father’s wonderful inventive genius, he stood 
silently gazing at him. 

“Can’t you git me a pony outer dat ar money ?” 
he said at last, audaciously. 

“A pony, you *bominable boy! To pay you fur 
your laziness, I reckon, gittin’ dat Waller to do 
your work. I laid out dat you’d find de coat and 
it would be safe, but I didn’t calklate upon your 
histin’ a strange fellar in your piace. Bring my | 
coat to your mudder, to cut off de buttons. She 





aint gwine to disremember when dat wounded 





“Dem’s brass buttons, and oh my! aint dere a 
heap ob em!” the boy exclaimed. ‘I'll cut ’em 
off and rub ‘em bright wid brick-dust.” 

Whilst doing it, he put his hands in one of the 
pockets, and drew from it a coin about the size of 
a fifty-cent piece,—a bright yellow coin, thoush, 
and little tarnished. 
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Waller gazed at it with his eyes starting from 
his head, and then, uttering a wild cry, danced 
about as if he was crazy. 

“Tt’s a twenty-dollar gold-piece!” he shouted. 
“T’se seed ’em afore. Oh my goodness me' has I 
found twenty dollar?” 

While he was executing his dance, and shouting 
at intervals, Jerry, who had been unsuccessful in 
his ‘‘tuckle-hunt,” came upon him, and stood 
petrified with astonishment. 

“Is you hurted, Waller?” he cried. ‘Has you | 
chopped off your hand? Is you in a hornet nest ?” | 

Waller sprang toward him with a triumphant | 
laugh. ‘Look at dat!” opening his hand where | 
the coin was clenched. “It’s twenty whole dollar! | 
I found it in de tree I cut down. I’se rich! rich! | 
rich!” dancing about. 

In a second Jerry was completely transformed. 

“Gib me dat money !” he cried. “It wa’n't your 
tree, and your axe didn’t cut it down. It’s mine, 
and I’m gwine to hab it. Imought gib you a 
dollar or two for your pains, but dat’s all.” 

Waller, a very strong boy, wrenched himself 
away and stood defiant. 

“Tt aint your tree any more nor mine,” he cried. 
‘It's Mass’ Connell’s, and you knows it. I’se 
found dis here money, and I reckon you’ll haba 
tight job to get it from me.” | 

Without another word, the two boys clenched. 
They were struggling when Hezekiah, having 
finished his business in town, came suddenly upon 
the combatants. 

“Land ob Moses 
a-poundin’ at each oder "bout? 
you.” 

“He’s got twenty dollar in gold, popper, he tuck 
out de holler ob dat tree,” panted Jerry. ‘He 


” 


he ejaculated. ‘Wot is you 
Stop dat, I tell 





sojer I nussed gin it to me.” 









“Is it raly your’n, popper?” 

tounded Jerry. 

“T lay P’'ll make you stop axin’ questions,” 
Hezekiah cried, making a rush for the boy, 
which he evaded. ‘I wants you to brung 
a load of wood wid you, right off.” And 

he hastened on ahead to prepare his meek wife 

to recognize the coat. He knew Jerry was not 
trustworthy. 

Now the boy knew perfectly well that his father 
was lying, but he had not been brought up with 
any decided notions of right and wrong. His 
downtrodden mother did not dare call her soul 
her own in the presence of her masterful husband, 
and Jerry knew he could never get the truth of the 
matter out of her. It was a cruel disappointment 
to lose the twenty dollars he might have found 


asked as- 


b-e-s-t p-o-l-i-c-y. 


| sent to cheer the perilous lot of the father. 





had he only cut down the tree himself. 

That evening Hezekiah stalked into the village 
grocery with the air of a millionnaire. 

“T wants two ob dem hams anda bar’! ob flour, 
Mr. Simpson,” he said. ‘Yes, and I wants five | 
pound coffee and eight pound sugar.” 

“Come into a gold mine, eh >” said the grocer, 
laughing at his important airs. ““‘Why, you never 
come for more than five cents’ worth ata time.” | 

“T’se had a streak ob good luck, Mr. Simpson,” | 
he said, in a dignified manner. 

“Been robbing somebody, *Kiah?” said Mr. | 
Simpson, still laughing. 

“T’se a honest man,” with an injured look. 
“Nobody aint got no call to ’sult me. I'll send my 
boy wid my cart for de tings.” 

“Very well. Ionly want you to understand I | 
can’t send them unless they’re paid for. I don’t | 
give credit, you know.” 

With a lordly air Hezekiah pulled the gold piece | 
out of his pocket and laid it on the counter. | 

“Gib me de change outer dat,” he said. | 

The grocer took it up and examined it curiously. 
He then tossed it contemptuously on the counter. 

‘None of your impudent jokes here,” he said, 
impatiently. ‘Take up your old brass medal, and 











found it in a ole coat.” 
“It’s mine! I cut down de tree, and I aint gwine | 


But popper he aint got no reason iu him. | mine.” 


pay for the things yon’ve got.” | 
“Brass medal!” repeated Hezekiah, in a tone of 

“Aint dat a twenty-dollar gold-piece, | 

boss ?” 
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“Twenty-dollar gold-piece! Why, it’s about the 


ment, but by degrees his senses returned, and with | size of that coin, but can’t you see it’s brass? 


Don’t you see the inscription on it ?” 

“De obscription,—what ?” 

“See there, you dolt: ‘H-o-n-e-s-t-y i-s t-h-e 
,” 

“Goodness, masser, does it say dat ?” 

“It was de voice ob de Lord,” said his meek 
wife that night. ‘*You’ve brunged trouble on 
yourself by lyin’ and stealin’ wood, and makin’ 
your boy lie and steal, too. I tink it was gold de 
debbil sent, but de Lord changed it inter brass to 
show you you wa’n’t gwine to profit by your 
wickedness.” 

It was probably the medal of the poor soldier's 
child, won in some school or Sunday-school, and 
But 
it corrected the poor negro’s life, and so, like all 
messages of truth, was in one sense ‘de voice of 
de Lord,” — an unsought oracle, but one that 
brought conviction in a resistless way, as the sim- 
plest incidents of life often do. 


—__—_+or 


SUMMER IS GONE. 


Summer is gone on swa'lows’ wings, 
And earth has buried all her flowers: 
No more the lark, the linnet sings, 
But Silence sits in faded bowers, 
There is a shadow on the plain 
Of Winter ere he comes again. 
—Hood, 
+O 


For the Companion. 


A CHASE FOR WILD HORSES. 


Toney was a plainsman who lived on the plains 
near the famous North Platte River. One day, 
while following some thievish Indians, he discov- 
ered a herd of wild horses, and planned no less an 
undertaking than the capture of the whole herd. 

He told his discovery to a number of friends, 
men whose lives were spent in the saddle tending 
horses and cattle, and who all owned tough, wiry 
“bronchos,” as the native horse is called, in a sort 
of half-Mexican tongue, and it was agreed upon 
by all that an extended effort should be made to 
try and secure them for the money they would 
bring in the local markets. 

The men were gotten together on a certain day 
at an appointed rendezvous, and with six or seven 
days’ rations for the party, and an equal amount 
of forage for their horses, in a wagon they had 
hired, they started for the Blue Water, which they 
reached in a day’s long march. Some twelve or 
fifteen miles south of the mouth of the Blue Water, 
the North Platte River, into which it 
emptied, was a railroad station on the Uvion 
Pacific, and here had been constructed a large 
enclosure to assist the railroad hands in shippmg 
cattle, and this enclosure enters into our story. 

The first day at their camp on the stream was 
given to their riding horses for a good rest and to 
be fed up, while with the two horses from the 
wagon they rode up the valley to “locate the herd,” 
for it was not improbable that the seeing of the men 
might have frightened them over to some stream 
near the Blue Water, in which case the camp would 
have to be moved there. Although the horses were 
not seen, their fresh tracks were, and the two men 
returned to camp to report the fact. 

Before the sun had set that day, four of the 
horsemen, with their blankets tied behind their 
saddles, left camp and ascended the valley to 
where the tracks of the wild horses were the thick- 


across 


jestin the creek bottom, and which indicated where 


they came to drink in the morning and cool of the 
evening, and posting one man within sight of the 
spring at the head, the others were stretched down 
the stream about a mile apart, but in such position 
that the horses could not drink from it without 
being seen. 

In fact, the whole object was to prevent their 
getting a drink that evening or next morning, so 
that on the morrow’s run they would be at a great 


| disadvantage compared with their own horses. 


One of the men saw them trooping down as 
dusk was coming on; letting them get very near 
the water, he frightened them back ; not violently, 
but just enough to make them take to the hills, 
and watch him carefully from the distant crest. 
He passed along around the next point out of 
their sight, and from here watched their move- 
ments. In about a half of an hour they came cau- 
tiously back, stopping every minute or two, and 
with ears pricked forward, to survey the scene, 
and especially that part of it where the horseman 
had disappeared. Again he allowed them to get 


|near to the water, when, mounting, he walked 


towards them, and they trotted rapidly away, as 


| before, and again he concealed himself from their 


view. 

In a little while longer, darkness had set in, and 
as these animals never travel at night, it was fair 
to presume they had picked out some cosey lit- 
tle grass spot at the head of a valley, and laid 
down for the night, but without their evening 
drink, a deprivation, however, to which they were 
not altogether unaccustomed, so many suspicious 
elements of danger did they observe. Having 
satisfied themselves where the wild horses came to 
drink, even to the exact spot, the scatterin line 
of men drew together at this point at a cul sup- 
per they had brought witk them, picketed their 
horses out on the best patches of grass near by, 
and spreading their blankets on the ground, went 
to sleep. 

At the very first break of daylight they were up, 
their breakfast taken cold, as before, and their 


\ blankets rolled up and placed in a position where 
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they could readily find them again, and, with their 
horses saddled, waited for their prey. ‘They strung 
along the stream, but not so far apart as before, 
for when the wild horses put in an appearance 
again, they wanted to be near enough for action 
together. They had not waited very long when 
the wild horses came over the hills and down into 
the valley, making for the stream with an assured 
walk, as if they felt certain that their annoyance 
of the evening before must have had ample time 
to get away, and had done so. 

Two of the men came together, aud when the 
horses were about to drink, showed themselves, 
mounted, and as they tore away over the hills, 
followed them slowly at a trot. The other two 
men, apprised of this start by the signals of the 
first two, now mounted and walked their horses 
to the top of the nearest high hill overlooking the 
country for miles, and there sat down to rest them- 
selves and horses. The two horsemen after the 
herd rode to the crest of the hills, where they had 
seen them disappear, keeping up their trot, and 
from this point saw them on a distant ridge, prob- 
ably a mile away, and turned towards them. 

Again they were spied beyond and followed at a 
trot, the intention being not to give them time to 
graze or feed themselves. This desultory and 
long distance chase was kept up until the wild 
horses had been followed some twelve or fifteen 
miles to the north-west, when the two horsemen, 
by making a wide detour, got around them and 
started them back. 

Now the chase was made much more energetic, 
and the whole caravan was kept at a good swing- 
ing gallop, till the two horsemen, from the lay of 
the country, recognized that they were very near 
the Blue Water again, when they passed the pant- 
ing wild horses at a fast run, although not able to 
get closer than four or five hundred yards in the 
chase. Lathered with sweat, the pursuers and 
pursued reached the Blue Water, and as the latter 
gained the crest, the second set of men took up the 
chase, giving the wild horses hardly time to 
breathe, and running them over the same course. 

Hardly two or three miles had been made be- 
fore it was seen that the wild horses could be 
easily turned to right or left, and after a mile or 
so was added to this distance, they were sent back, 
and once more approached the fated hill, with 
their pursuers not a hundred yards behind them. 
The two men on the hill drew cuts for the next run, 
for the wild horses were so well in hand that a 
single horseman on a rested animal could easily 
control them and direct their movements. This 
single rider hardly chased them a mile before he 
turned them and brought them back, almost as 
hard as he could press them, not ten yards in their 
rear; and the next one, when he desired to turn 
them at the end of his chase out over the rolling 
prairie, simply dashed through the exhausted 
herd, and when sighted coming back he was seen 


lashing the rear ones with « whip to keep them | 


going. 

The two most tired horsemen now returned to 
camp down the Blue Water, leaving the freshest 
at this alternating pursuit; and when the wild 
horses, thoroughly tired out and tamed down, 
could be driven in any direction whatever, as if 
they were so many domesticated cattle, these two 
started them for camp also, keeping them at a 
gait that gave them no rest. 

When the wild horses passed the camp, the other 
horsemen had exchanged their animals for a com- 
pletely fresh mount, and taking them in hand, 
drove them into the quicksands of the North Platte 
River, and across that wide stream, so fast they 
could not drink, followed by the entire camp, 
wagon and all, for the fastest they could possibly 
maintain now was only a good dog-trot, and at 
midnight they had the satisfaction of driving them 
into the cattle corral at the railroad station, and 
before the sun had set next day had gotten their 
money for them, having sold them to a wealthy 
ranchman, whose horse-fold had been depleted a 
little while before by a most successful raid of 
Sioux Indians. 


+o 


““LAND O’ THE LEAL.” 

There are expressions in Scotch songs as sug- 
gestive as a sermon. Lady Nairn’s “Land 0’ 
the Leal” is not only a picture of the land of the 
living that lies beyond the land of the dying, but 
a source of consolation to those who have been 
parted from friends that have gone before. 

“Leal” is the Scotch for loyal, and the song 
lifts up the tearful eye to the land of the loyal, 
where 

“There’s nae sorrow there, John, 


There’s naither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fai 


In the land o’ the Teal.” 

When the late Dr. Dickson, a godly clergyman 
of Edinburgh, lost a sweet little girl, he sang 
“The Land o’ the Leal” at family worship. So 
real was it to him, that he said, “It’s a pity but 
what that was among the paraphrases! Since 
I’ve thought more of ‘our bonnie bairn’s being 
there,’ I must say that I cannot sing so heartily, 


“*And oh! we grudged her sair 
To the land o° the leal?’ 
“for she is safe and happy in the land of ‘nae sor- 
row,’ in the land of the true-hearted.” 


eS 


It Is our own past which has made us what we 
are. We are the children of our own deeds. 
Conduct has created character; acts have grown 
into habits ; each year has pressed into us a deep- 
er moral print; the lives we have led have left us 
such as we are to-day.—Dr. Dykes. 


We will sell a limited number of our celebrated 
American Fruit Evaporators in unagencied territory 
on special introductory terms. Catalogue and particu- 
lars free. See advertisement of our $7.00 Cook-Stove 
Dryer. Agents wanted. AMERICAN M’F’G Co., Waynes- 
boro’, Franklin Co., Pa., Box 50. (Adv. 








Our Autumn Catalogue of 


BULBS 4no 
| PLANTS 
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The best taking novelty ever 
introduced. Ring the little bell 
on every old joke and your life 
will be prolonged. LOTS OF FUN! 

Samples by mail, each 15 cts. 
To agents, 6 for 60 cents; 12 
\ for $1.00. Address 

PECK & SNYDER, 
126, 128, and 130 Nassau St., 

P. O. Box 2751. New York. 











is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 
It offers, among Bulbs, the now famous Bermuda 
Easter Lily (a single plant of which has borne 140 beau- 
tiful white flowers!), with a list of the best Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, etc.; and among Plants all the 
fashionable varieties of Winter Flowering Roses, 
Begonias, Bouvardias, Carnations, etc. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
_ 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
ASK FOR THE 





James M'Creery & Co, 


Have opened their EARLY IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF SILKS, VELVETS 
and PLUSHES, and are now exhib- 





The Chestut Bel,| THE ROYAL SINGER | 


New Singing-Class Book 
BY L. O. EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last of Mr. Emerson’s series of successful class-books, 
will generally concede that it is, insome degree, superior 
to any of its predecessors. The elementary exercises, 
the graded easy tunes for practice, the part songs or 
glees, and the church tune nthems and chants, all 
excel in their selection or arrangement. 

With its happily chosen title, good and_ interesting 
music and generally attractive character, there is good 
ground for hope that it will be the “favorite of the 
Season.” Price, 60 cts.; $6 per dozen, 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Music, 
selected and arranged by W.F. SuUpDDs. 40 good Marches, 
Galops, Waltzes, Rondos, Schottisches, etc., and 17 — 
ular songs, covering 96 sheet music size pages, yet sold 
for the very low price of 50 cts. 












W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit, equals any $5 or $6 shor, 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stamped 
“ W. L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, Warranted.” Congress. 
Button and Lace. Bo k 
for the 


$3 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


lactated Food 


iting complete assortments in RICH 
and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. An 
examination is invited. 


Remember our superior new Sunday School Son 
Book, Songs ef Promise (35 cts.) and our High Schoo 
Song Book, Song Greeting (60 cts), 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 






Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Sample sent on 
application. 








Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


inp vie 
SKIRTSUPPORTER 


\ | \ 
Ns | 
















YLE’S 
EARLINE 
It has been successful in hundreds of cases where OSSESSES 
other prepared foods failed. ECULIAR 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS URIFYING 
ps —~ be a with a asa safe aud com- ROPERTIES. 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 
It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. ee 
The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL of Foods. RONOUNCE 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. EARLINE 
4ay°A valuable pamphilet on “The Nutiition of In- ERFECT. 
fants and Invalids,” free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. RUDENT 
; EOPLE 
LADIES URCHASE 
YLE’S 
BOOTS EARLINE. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


JAMES PYLE, NewYork. 


A fair trial will convince 
the most skeptical that there 
is nothing yet known that 
equals JAMES PYLE’s PEAR- 
LINE for all washing and cleans- 





ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


of Two Dollars we will send_you by 


For genuine EASE and comfort, this 





Corset has no equal. Jt is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLorH pap under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and Lock CLAsP to prevent them from 
unhooking. /very pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants Sent 


On recei 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these Elegant 


Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either kid Nal stag Dai S1.2c. 
or goat or giove-top kid-foxed, any size you! . —- by rail, postage prepaid, for $1 5 
want. Give us a trial. Address ing purposes. Beware of imita- 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO 


WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





10 & 12 Brattle Square, 
under Quincy House. 





Box 3305, Boston, ee} 
Please mention Companion, 


tions and peddlers. 








Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


Probably, never since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. 
Over three thousand families in the City of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Woman, 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILT NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we 
beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in 
wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts ef generally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during 
the first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. Lvery mail brings us testimonials like the following : Hollis a, Me. : 
sred severely from back trouble for years, and founc 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- aes. pees ng pent g seed ll ng They cured 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good me, and | would not be without them, Mrs, H.D. BENSON, 
feeling comes back. They are constructed on scientific me 

principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
may not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, 
as your own physician will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Ariny, lately lec- 
tured upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those usu- 
ally worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are nearly all 
equally charged, differing chiefly in quality and design. 
They are elegant in shape and finish, made after the best 
French Dong he and warranted satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Our Belts for both gents and ladies are the genuine 
r. Scott’s, and are reliable. 

The prices are as follows: $1. $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
Corsets and $3 each for the Belts. The accompanying cut 
represents our $3 Abdominal Sateen Corset. We have also 
a beautiful French shaped sateen Corset at $3 and a short 
sateen Corset at $2. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made of fine 
Jean, elegant in shape, strong and durable. Nursing Cor- 
set, $1.50: Misses, 75c. All are double stitched. Gent’s and 
Ladies’ Belts, $3 each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an 
invaluable article, 312. We make all these Corsets in dove 
and white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 
conipanted by a silver-plated compass, by which the Elec- 
tro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We will send either 
kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 
cents added for packing and registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. mit in Post-office Money- 
order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter 
at our risk. In ordering kindly mention COMPANION, and 
state exact size of corset usually worn. Make all remit- 
— payable to GEO, A. SC , 42 BROADWAY, NEW 

ORK. 





Memphis, Tennessee. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have given me much relief, I 
suffered four years with breast trouble, without finding any 
benefit from other remedies, They are invaluable. 
Mrs, JAS. CAMPBELL. 


De Witt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets for two 
weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of the 
time. MELVA J. DOE. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in a ay een | and invigorating my enfeebled body, 
and the Hair Brush had a magie effect on my scalp 


sl " 
Mrs. TT. E. SNYDER, Fancy code iealer: 





South Abington, Mass. 
Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very much pleased with 
your Electric Corsets. They have given us great satisfac- 
tion. For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex- 
celled. I have felt uncommonly well since wearing them, 

and can confidently recommend them, FLORA EK, COLE, 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute dys- 
yepsia, from which I had suffered for eight years. His 

Slectric Hair Brush cures my headache every time. 

Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 

Princeton, Minn, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. I 
was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and could not 
help myself. have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around sat to do 
housework, etc. My friends are sotoniehes. With many 


JULIA J. MCFARLAND. 


thanks, etc. . 





Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in appear- 
ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in so4 ~~ 


9121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured me ed rheumatism of 


NEWARK, } 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Cors 
have entirely cured me of mus- 
N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat-of- cular rheumatism, and also of a@% 
arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL Severe case of headache, as 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, MRS. L. C. SPENCER. and around the kidneys. H. UPJOHN. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, %2.50, ®3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s Flectric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; 
Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cents; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, 85 & $10. 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remittances for single articles and applications for Canvass- 
ing Agents’ Terms must be made ONLY to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
A GREAT SUCCESS 


DURABILITY 








&@ A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these splendidly advertised and best selling goods in the 
market. LIBERAL PAY, ICK SALES. Satisfaction guaranteed. Apply at once. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

















For the Companion. 


IN BUNHILL FIELDS. 
(Bunyan and De Foe are buried in Bunhill fields, near 
London.) 


Calm Bunhill! in thy bosom sleep, 
Beneath the mossy stone, 

A gentle pair whose names and deeds 
To all the world are known, 

°Tis sweet to hear the linnet sing, 
To see the grasses blow 

Above the almost hidden grav es 
Of Bunyan and De Foe! 


One eve I plucked a little flow’r, 
Star-kissed from clustered dome, 

And laid it on the breast of him 
Who guided Christian home. 

The twilight zephyrs we ntly stirred 
The clover in the vi 

And poor blind Mar y. Si ang for me 
Her songs from Be dford Jail. 





And when I sought another grave, 
Between a tear and smile, 

1 seemed to be a boy again 
With Crusoe on his isle. 

1 blessed the book—the best of all 
My boyhood’s treasures few,— 

And thanked the necromancer great 
For all the boys I knew! 


How gently sleep the honored pair! 
The years that come and go 
But add new lustre St the names 
Of Bunyan and De Foe. 
To-night the stars look softly down, 
The sky its dew-drops yields, 
And Love recrowns the famous dead 
In qaict Bunhill fields, 
T. C. HARBAUGH. 


~6— 


LONG-LIVED WHIMS. 


An old woman who died lately in a village in west- 
ern Pennsylvania was so attached to her home and 
its belongings that she bequeathed it to her daughter 
so long as not an article of furniture was removed 
from the place it had eccupied during her life. Any 
change made in the house or furniture would forfeit 
the legacy. Not a year had elapsed after her death 
when by an explosion the house and all in it were 
shattered to fragments. 

In no way do the ruling passions of men show 
themselves so strongly as by their wills. A curious 
collection recently made of these last testaments ex- 
hibits the extremest forms of vanity, benevolence, 
malignancy and humor. 

John Reed, gas-lighter in a Philadelphia theatre | 
for nearly fifty years, bequeathed his skull to the 
property-room, to be used only as “poor Yorick’s”’ in 
the graveyard scene in Hamlet. 

Harriet Martineau left her skull and brain to a sur- 
geon, for purposes of scientific investigation. Car- 
touche gave his skull to a Genevese monastery; and 
Jeremy Bentham his body to a friend, who articulated 
the skeleton and dressed it in Bentham’s own clothes. 

A wealthy English nobleman, dying about a cen- 
tury ago, left five guineas for the purchase of a pict- 
ure of a viper stinging the hand of his benefactor, to 
be given to an ungrateful friend in lieu of the large 
legacy left him by a former will, now revoked. 

Every kind of whim and freak have been expressed 

wills. Sieur Benoit desired that he might be 
buried in an old leather trunk which had gone round 
the world with him three times. A wealthy Ken- 
tucky iron-master, who died a few years ago, ordered 
that his body should be kept unburied by his family, 
and that as soon as it was put under ground they 
should forfeit their inheritance. 

A shrewd merchant in Bremen left large legacies to 
six friends with the condition that none of them 
should follow him to the grave or show any sign of 
respect or grief on pain of forfeiture. Five obeyed 
the conditions, the sixth rode as chief mourner and 
threw flowers upon his coffin. A codicil was dis- 
covered by which the loyal friend who should disre- 
gard the will should receive teeble the amount given 
to the others 

There is something pathetic in even malignant 
attempts to make a man’s whims live after he is dust. 
It is the last puerile effort of weak human nature to 
defy death. 


by 
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ELOQUENT. 
The Yankee is sometimes amusing when he aims 
to be highly eloquent and patriotic. An office-seeker 
who wished to impress his constituerts pleasantly, 


stopped at a town in Oregon near where there is quite 
a large cataract. 


“Gentlemen,” said the orator, “I have seen some 
falls which must be at least sixty feet high. Gentle- 
men, Rome had her Cesar, her Scipio, her Brutus, 
but R-R-Rome in her proudest day had never a 
waterfall sixty feet high! Gentlemen, Greece had 
her Pericles, her Demosthenes and her Socrates, but 
Greece never had a waterfall sixty feet high in a | 
June freshet! I repeat it, ge ntlemen, such a fall will | 
bring in wealth, an’ wealth brings prosperity, an’ 
prosperity brings happiness!” 





+r 
TOO ENTHUSIASTIC. 


A man led away by enthusiasm or embarrassment 
sometimes says more than he intends. 

An unmarried and newly-elected “trustee” visited 
the district school in his official capacity, and was in- 
vited by the teacher, a charming young lady, “to | 
make a few remarks.” 

He arose, looked wildly to the right and left, and 
finally began,— 

“Scholars—I hope that you'll allers love yer skewl 
—yer skewl—yer skewl—an’ yer teacher—as much— 
as much—as J dew!” 


> 
ADVICE 


Advice is an article little in demand, especially 


| fancy goods dealers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. So is Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. For sale by all druggists and 
(Adv. 


Saar eee 

To insure success in cooking use only Thurber, 
Whyland & Co.’s strictly pure Spices. They are selected 
with great care, and differ from all other brands in their 
Fann purity and strength. (Ade. 


RUGS 








Turkish ‘Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
ositive cure for 


Pilules, positivecure for CHILLS 


OORE’S Pilules, 
GES for Schools, Societies, C lubs, &c. New 
0. 














never fails, Dr.C.C. 
BA illust’d Cat. 4c. Henry Hart, Box 6,Atlanta,Ga. 
Learn here and earn 


ELECRAPHY good pay. Situations fur- 
nished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 

See dvertisement 

A$5 SHOE FOR $ «inthis paper Aug. 20th 


or address the PEERLESS SHOE CO., Whitman, Mass, 


T i Authors of Serial Stories of 
To a Writers. from 30,000 to 80,000 Words 


each mer, pee a market for their MSS. by addressing 
EDSON, 79 Jackson Street, C thicago, Ill. 


USIC—“I Saw Her in Violet- time,” & 60 pieces, full 
all for lic. 


sheet music size, with songs, marches, waltzes, ete. 
and music, 5c. L. HADAWAY, 339 Wash. St.,Boston, Mass, 


“Haste to the Wedding” and 100 songs, words 


te yy? ISLA > 
FANCY DY El ING EST ARLISHMENT. 
PARKES TT, NEPHEWS & CO.,.5 &7John St., N.Y.;47 N. 
8th St., Philada.; 43 N. Charles St. -, Balt. Dresses dyed and 
cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and price list. 


oor AMESIVE UNCLES I> 68.) 




















> nd 20 cts. stamps or silver for 4 best 
| Guattcy Lead Pencils, with your name 
Ry oe autiful Gold letters on each pencil. 

. FENNER & CO., Wyoming, R. I. 
































siVE LINE 
All Sines Pri a ANUFACTUR. 
‘te | mh FOR 46 PA 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO. ILLS. 
in your own 
| Rw quay 
r. Every fam- 
iy buys them. 
16c. in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A5l,Sandusky,O. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
Js! Wanted. 
mate of Tine.’ aoe te we By 
x 50. 
ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
¢ rs. Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him for 
D.S. WILTBERGE R, Prop. .. 233 N. Second St., Phila, P: 
INTS ON CAMPING. A 148-pp. 
book, illustrated. Contents: Chap- 


AGE CATALOGUE. 
{__f34t0$5 $4 10 $5 A DAY town selling 
Sample and pont on list by mail 
D Y EIN LEWANDO’S. 
AM. “$1.31 co..W aynes ro.Pa. 
tested and endorsed by thousands of chim for Fe 
ters on Outfits, Tents, Cooking, Boats, 





Rods, Nets, Horse-hair — Lines, Fish 
Speari ng Knots and fe c., &c. Sent | 
pa paid for 25 cts. in U. 8. stamps, Former price, $1.25. 
no. Wilkinson Co,, P ub., 75and 7 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





AIR CURLER & FRIZZER. 


Does not burn or black hair or Hands. 


IDEAL* 


Ladies after single trial will use no other. 






PAT JUNE29 86 )™ 


nEATER ~ ene 
Postpaid,50c. G, L. THOMPSON, Mfr.,125 Quincy St.,CHICa@e 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical,Minin and Electrical | 
Engineering, Chemistry, Arc cture, etc. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, /’res’t, JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY—ALMOST. 
To reduce stock of certain sizes, will, for sixty 
days, offer ; eons at less price than ever 
be Rare chance for those wishing 


a bicycle. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 
784 to 794 Mapison StrEET, CHICAGO 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Prepares for College and the BE. el Academies, 
for Business and Social relations. Thorough Mili- 
tary Instruction. Sprineted Cadet Rifles 


EE & AMEN Principals. 
iF rors own NAME 
6 PEN C | is Bree &, Printed 
Twelve for 40c.; Six 25c.< ordere ‘for $1; postpaid. 
CONNECTICUT NOVELTY COMPANY., 


a’ sthem tn GOL 
25 et 
STAMPS TAKEN. Meriden, Conn. 


“CHESTNUT. 9? Our latest Novelty is 


the “Chestnut Bell.” 
The Bell is attached to upper vest pocket, and is 
rung whenever its wearer is greeted with an old 
joke or song, or anything that could be made to 

come under the head of “Chestnuts.” Ours is the 
genuine “Chestnut Bell.” Price, postpaid. l5e. Stamps 

orsilver.J.WILKINSON CO.,75&77 State St.,Chicago, IIL 
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PROO OOF = material, ens fine leather, is very 
Garabie for roofs, outside walls of buildings, and inside i ” 
place: of plaster Petalogue and samples free. (Kstab. 
W. H. FAY &00., Main St., } A. N.J. 
Our $15 Shot Gun now $i0. 
** $15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
All kinds Guns iguanentes® sower than 
elsewhere. Send for illustrated 
catalogue, POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Also e Qualit Wu 
{WO Varietie eget  Serunll Prwite. Quality uamepe epseees. 
scriptive price list free, ‘Ck wis OESCH, Predes ous. ¥. 
An Incompa' equaled for children 
and Ieatiae A _- Bany Ser w Unourpacees for con- 
stipation and dyspepsia, Box by mail, 36 cts. UR 
HOME GR ANU L LA € co., Dansville, N. Y., Mfrs. 
TYPE SETTING, etc. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 sta amps 
for Catalogue of P: 
Type, Paper, Cards, 
to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 








where it is most needed. 


able caravan of beggars. 
“In Heaven’s name, give me aid!” he ejaculated. 
“Aren't you ashamed to beg, a gre: 
fellow like you?” 
“Sefior, I asked you for alms, not for advice.” 


A gentleman travelling in | 
Spain was accosted by one of that country’s innumer- | 


nt, strong, healthy | » 


STOVE POLISH 
‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving e Cl 
OO: Dural rabilit and Cheapness, Canton, Mase. uall 





A two-cent stamp se — 


BILIOUSINE EARLE, Providence. ill 


obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 





| cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indi- 
| gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 





“HOME EXERCISER’ for Brain- Work- 
ers& Sedentary leople. Gentlemen, Ladies, 

Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in, sq. floor-room 
. - entific, durable, comprehen- 
heap. Send for Cirer. “HOME 
Sc HOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 

16 E. 14th St. &713 5th Ave., N.Y. Prof. 















D.L.Dowb. Wm.Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 
Are you going to Florida? Then 
go to Belleview, a New England 
Colony, in the highlands of Mar- 
ion County. Hi zh, rolling, 
fertile, pine and hammock lands; beautiful sce nery; 
healthy; good society and good church and school privi- 
leges. Ona good railroad, 4 passenger trains daily each 
way. For maps and circ’rs, etc., address, H. WOODWARD, 
Sec. } Marion’ Land and Improv ement Co., Belleview, Fla. 





‘Health—Business—Economy—Pleasure. 


Dp COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


ye" | 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
Most stylish bustle worn 


THE POPE M’F’G CO 
597 ; Wash'ton St., Boston, Mass. 
Sor grace, comfort, healthand 
durability. Gives the desired 


effect in latest Parisian fashe 
tons, Always regains tts shape 
ae poy’ 


C OL UMBLN RUBBER co., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


Artists’, 
Materials’. wall 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and oe this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Acad 
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Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical Instruments, 
iN Novelties, etc. 


ROST & A and 
WwW ae — 


37 — 


and | 





SEPT. 23, 1886. 








(Bl fardkdiay 


A Leading Popular Commercial School. 


By reason of the superiority of its facilities for impart- 
ing a thoroughly practical knowledge of commercial mat- 
ters, and for promoting the substantial welfare of its 


pupils, this has become one of the largest and most con- 
spicuous schools of its kind on the continent. Catalogue 
free. L.L. WILLIAMS, Pres. F. E. ROGERS, Sec. 








GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 

~ mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 
Pike’s Tooth Drops Cure in One Minute, 
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time to begin 

s to earn your 

Christmas money. The 
PERFECT TOWEL-HOLDER 
is something that every one 
wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hang it up; this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 
made; it is twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-plated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
80c. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
+| postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartford, Conn. 
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Op, SCHOOL ST. 
PERFUMER, Boston, Mass. 


INVALID 


PROLLING CHAIRS 


NEW PATTERNS! 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, to 


‘ 
SYD A.M. LESLIE SURCICAL INST. CO. 
— St. Louis, Mo. 
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ACHET POWDERS, HEL- 
IOTROPE, VIOLETTE and JOCK- 
EY CLUB impart a Delightful and 

Lasting Odor to Stationery, Gloves, 
Clothing and Toilet Articles. Sample 
package mailed upon receipt of 25 cts. 
in stamps. Sold by all first-class drug- 
gists, and supplied by 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 

_39 Tremont Street, Bi Boston, Mass. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
and ical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


“CHESTNUTS.” 


Our latest production in the Novelty line is the “Chest- 
nut Protector,” so called because it is intended to serve 
as a protection against the numerous old jokes so gener- 
ously distributed by unthinking mortals. The Bell is at- 
tached to upper vest pocket, and is rung whenever its 
wearer is greeted with an old joke or song, or anything 














Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 
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that could be made to come under the head of “Ch , 
Just the thing for Street Fakirs—Sells a t 
Price lc. each; by mail, loe.: per doz., $1; by mail, $1.15. 

A liberal discount to the trade. EACH & 


A. J. RE 
CO., 23 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
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The Gre end. 


feeding: of: [nfants 


Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mailed free to any address, 








DOLIBER, GOODALE & CoO.,, 


is 41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 











E BICYCLE Lock. 


For locking Bicycles. New, Novel and Elegant. Can 
| be applied instantly and locks automatically. Is neat, 
| compact and cheap. Weighs only 2}2 ounces, and length 

only 4 inches. 

WV. D. Ball, of Boston, writes: “I bought one 
of your locks the first of the season, and - a oe it is 
really the only lock on the market good for anything. I 
leave my bicycle anywhere and have never b - it tam 
ered with, and yet, two bicycles have been stolen with: n 
a stone’s throw of my office.” 

Can be oad of ony dealer in bicycles, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of $1.00. 

MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Give away as premiums to those itn clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE inner, Tea 
d Toilet sete, r-Y Y Watches, a. WHITE 
f 46 and oS Jloms with $10 and $12 
e TE. ETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. S INDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 

BAND or by ea ose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our C lub Book a Premium 
and Price List. ‘THE GREAT CHINA TzA Co. 
Mass. 


210 State street, Boston, 
HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 

Inherited, = and Contagious jseases 0 

the Blood, Skin and with Loss of Hair, from in- 

fancy to old age, are pon tively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
— in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 

lemishes, Chapped and a? Skin 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


¢@ Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES. 
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RHEUMATIC, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly reliev - by the CuTI- 
CURA Anti-Pain Plasters. 2 cents 














AL ERS.A Q 
GEo. Hi. AWOOD & Co. BOSTON. 
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0’'§ STEEL 


SAMPLE BOX containing 
12 pens different styles for trial, 
on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y 


PENS 














